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| WHAT YOUR ROLLER BEARINGS 


FOR TODAY’S TOUGH RAILROAD SERVICE 


he following qualities and characteristics are necessary for 
the most efficient performance, greatest endurance and longest 


ee a 


ife in roller bearings for all types of railroad equipment. To These requirements apply not only to 
meet today’s tough operating conditions your roller bearings the bearing itself, but also to the hous- 
should have al/, not merely some of them. Here they are: ing or box in which the bearing is 
contained, and the method of attach- 
1. Inherent ability to carry radial, thrust and combined . ment to the axle. 
loads with low frictional resistance. and without aux- 


ie 3 Meeting all these requirements with 
iliary supports such as separate thrust bearings or plates. a dual purpose bearing—both radial 


and thrust loads—necessitated a long 


2. True rolling motion between rollers and races; full line seties of experiments and toate ander 


contact between rollers and races. every conceivable condition. Out of 
Pe a these experiments and tests grew a 
3. Positive alignment between rollers and races. meee 0t-eidenee sellin tat 


‘ ES san sibilities of Timken tapered roller 
4. Adjustability to facilitate assembly and compensate for Seiaibloinies: ‘hha -sdetene*etaan tea dials 


any slight wear that may occur after prolonged service. pletely borne out by performance rec- 


‘ P 2 # ords under actual service operation. 
5. Bearing and box assemblies fixed on axles at all times. 


6. Positive and accurate control of lateral movement of 
the axle, 


7. Suitability for use with all types of brakes. 


8. Made of the finest steel available, with every heat “ear 
marked” for a particular purpose. 





TIMKEN 


TRADE-MARK REG. VU. BS. PAT. OFF. 


10. Application requiring least possible deviation from 3 nf : RAILWAY ROLLER BEARINGS 





9. Infrequent lubrication and maintenance attention. 















BEARING COMPANY 
GABLE ADDRESS “TIMROSCO” — 








EVER SEE A 


BREAK BEAM 
with 


Li 


N. superstitution this —these tough, 
sturdy “BUFFALO” Unit Brake Beams go on 
and on ——— running up new and astonish- 
ing mileage records. 


Can a “BUFFALO” Unit give 9 times more 
service ¢ 





Its not impossible — its not improbable 


ITS BEEN DONE! 


BUFFALO BRAKE BEAM CO. NEW YORK 
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For hand-operated switches, spring switches, 
and spring switches equipped with me- 


chanical facing point locks. 








For long 
switch points. 


1. They carry approximately 80 per cent of the weight of 
the switch points in transit . . . greatly reduce the power 


required to throw the switch. 


2. Save wear on connections and operating mechanism... 
lessen maintenance time required for oiling and cleaning 


switches. 


3. Assure easier operation of long, heavy switch points and 
minimize frictional interference at locations where sand 
or dirt collects on the switch plates. 


4. Improve operation of spring switches by reducing fric- 
tion when points return to normal after a trailing move. 


5. Aid in restoring spring switch points equipped with 
Mechanical Facing Point Locks to proper relationship with 
stock rail—at point where lock connection is made. 


“Union” Roller Bearings are attached to the stock rails and 
support the switch points from these rails . . . function 
properly despite varying tie alignment. They are mounted 
above the ballast—and do not interfere with tamping of 
ties. For full details, call or write our nearest district office. 


UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL COMPANY 


SWISSVALE, PENNSYLVANIA 
NEW YORK SS) ST. LOUIS 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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CONVENTION SEASON: The convention season is in full 
swing—two big ones of special interest to railroad men 
were held last week, and two more are slated for next. The 
two just concluded—those of the American Association of 
Railroad Superintendents, at Chicago, and of the Freight 
Claim Division of the A.A.R. at Boston—are the subjects of 
reports beginning, respectively, at pages 81 and 99. 





MECHANICAL—P. & S. MEETINGS: Next week, at Chicago, 
come the annual meetings of the Mechanical and Purchases 
and Stores Divisions of the Association of American Rail- 
roads. The programs for these two conventions are printed 
in detail on pages 90 and 91, followed by several pages 
devoted to descriptions of new device items of particular 
interest to mechanical or purchasing officers. 





FOR MECHANICAL OFFICERS ONLY: That’s not strictly true, 
because we believe many non-mechanical officers will be in- 
terested in our first two feature articles. But they are of 
particular interest to mechanical men. One, beginning on 
page 74, is a summary of progress in refrigerator car 
research, which tells how joint effort by the A.A.R., gov- 
ernment representatives and shippers is answering a num- 
ber of important questions regarding conditions needed for 
improved reefer service. The other, which will also interest 
engineering officers, starts on page 78, and describes the 
Western Pacific’s new Oakland, Cal., Diesel and coach servic- 
ing facilities—as modern as the “California Zephyrs” which 
they serve. 





THE NEED FOR “COMMON CARRIERS”: Public discrimina- 
tion against common carriers, of various types, in favor of 
private and contract carriers, has reached the point where 
it becomes pertinent to ask whether or not there is still 
need for the common carriers. The question is asked, and 
some of the implications inherent in it are discussed, in the 
editorial on page 71. 





“REPARATIONS”: The Justice Department’s carefully 
planned, all-out drive to bankrupt the whole railroad in- 
dustry through the medium of “reparations” on war-time 
freight got under way at Washington this week, with hear- 
ings before Division 4 of the I.C.C. on five of the 17 cases 
filed by the department. An account of the proceedings, up 
to the time this issue went to press, is included in the 
News section. 





THE TRUTH WILL OUT: Southern railroaders ought to be 
feeling pretty good this week. For years, they have smart- 
ed under, and fought back at, charges that “discriminatory” 
railroad rates were retarding the industrial development of 
the South—charges that were never proved and were pat- 
ently ridiculous. Now those charges have been blown into 


WEEK AT A GLANCE 








a cocked hat, as the work of “political leaders, newspaper 
editors, and individuals with the crusading instinct” in a re- 
port by the National Planning Association to President 
Truman’s Council of Economic Advisers, which is reviewed 
in the week’s News. We hope those Southern newspapers 
which gave so much space to the unfounded charges will 
give equal attention to this report; and that its publication 
will give pause to publicity-seeking individuals who try to 
smear a whole industry to gain personal prominence or 
cover up personal shortcomings. 





SAVING MONEY WITH VISIBLE RECORDS: Purchases and 
Stores officers, whether planning to go to Chicago next 
week or not, will find valuable data in the account (page 
88) of the Burlington’s use of a visible record system at 
its Aurora, IIl., storehouse. Dollar savings in man-hours, 
and in paper, as well as fewer inventory adjustments and 
better material conservation are some of the advantages 
being realized. 





337: That is the total number of Diesel-electric locomotive 
units for which orders have just been placed, by roads as 
widely separated as the C. & O. and Southern Pacific, the 
R. F. & P. and Spokane International. Details of the orders, 
one of the heaviest weekly aggregates on record, are inclu- 
ded in the Equipment and Supplies News. 





TO BE TAKEN WITH A GRAIN OF SALT: Since the begin- 
ning of the year, traffic handled by the larger common car- 
rier truck companies has shown signs of “levelling off,” ac- 
cording to a compilation of truck loadings issued by the 
American Trucking Association and summarized in our 
News section. Such traffic, the A.T.A. cautiously suggests, 
may even be entering “a period of decline.” The figures 
may afford some few grains of comfort—but they certainly 
give no occasion for undue optimism, for they cover only 
the larger common carriers. They do not indicate that there 
has been any decline, or even a levelling off, of tonnage 
rumbling over publicly-financed highways in under-taxed 
and under-regulated private or contract trucks. And, as our 
leading editorial suggests, it is the private and contract 
haulers that are really hurting the railways—and common 
carrier trucks as well. 





LOGIC VS. NOISE: This week, at Washington, as reported in 
the News pages, the Interstate Commerce Commission heard 
oral argument on the rate procedures agreement proposed 
by Western railroads under the Bulwinkle-Reed Act. More 
accurately, the commission heard arguments in favor of the 
agreement from railroad and shipper attorneys; against it, 
from Justice Department lawyers, the commission heard 
lots of noise, but very little logic. “We're just agin it” seems 
to be a pretty fair summary of the department’s so-called 
“case” in opposition to the agreement. 
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THE JACKSON “M-T” 













Sie a sound solution to the 
40-HOUR-WEEK PROBLEM: — 


If higher pay rates and the 40 hour week appear to make adequate 





ballasting operations impossible within the limits of your budget, do one 
of two things: 


1 a Call in a Jackson consulting engineer — a practical individual thoroughly 
trained in maintenance methods and practice and one who talks your 
language. He can answer all your questions in short order and explain 
how the Jackson ‘‘M-T"’, operating under the conditions obtaining on your 
particular road, can help you to a sound solution of your problem. Or... 


2 If you would rather simply study a Jackson “‘M-T"’ in actual operation, 
. write for nearest location. 


Prompt deliveries can be made to those who wish to capitalize on the tremen- 
dous advantages of this machine during the rest of the season. Write, wire or 









phone us, Now! 








ELECTRIC TAMPER & EQUIPMENT CO. Ludington, Michigan 
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Has the “Common Carrier Idea 


Can it be that the public no longer really needs the 
services of “common carier” transportation—those 
agencies, that is, which are required to serve all 
comers alike and at prices carefully prescribed to 
minimize discrimination as between customers and 
localities? The representatives of the public for 
dealing with these carriers—namely, the legislative 
and regulatory authorities—appear to believe that 
this question should be answered in the affirmative. 
In any event, they are falling far short of providing 
for these carriers the conditions which will permit 
them to thrive, and thus to improve and extend their 
service. 

The most conspicuous examples of the evil days 
into’ which these great transport enterprises have 
been permitted to fall are the urban rapid transit 
systems in our large cities—e.g., New York, Chicago 
and Boston, where public ownership has taken over 
the properties to assume financial burdens which 
private investors no longer had the resources or the 
willingness to support. The Long Island Rail Road 
and the short-haul passenger service of the Old 
Colony Railroad in the Boston area afford other 
noteworthy examples of transportation service which 
the people—speaking politically—insist be retained, 
but for which they appear reluctant to pay com- 
pensatory charges. 

The most spectacular instances of persistent failure 
to earn operating expenses, let alone a moderate 





Outlived Its Usefulness? 


return on invested capital, lie in the field of urban 
passenger transportation, but the difference between 
the situation of these operations and that of the 
railroad industry as a whole—which depends largely 
on long-haul freight service for its revenues—is one 
of degree and not of kind. The nation’s Class I rail- 
roads, for example, have not been able or willing 
to seek new money from investors for additions and 
betterments to their fixed properties for 18 years. 
Such improvements of this kind as they have been 
able to make in the intervening period (excluding 
those in rolling stock and motive power, of course) 
have been financed, with insignificant exceptions, 
by the reinvestment of meager earnings. Unless the 
people esteem these common carriers a lot less than 
they usually insist—especially when one of them pro- 
poses abandoning its service in whole or in part—then 
they would do well to see to it that their servants 
in the legislatures and on regulatory bodies take 
their responsibility for “fostering guardianship” of 
these carriers more seriously in the next decade than 
they have done for the past twenty years. 


Government Intervention No Longer Needed 


The justification for the detailed regulation of 
pricing and service to which the common carrier is 
subjected is derived from the assumption that most 
people are unable to provide their own transporta- 

















tion and, hence, must rely on common carrier serv- 
ice; and the further assumption that the common 
carrier is a monopoly—and hence is strongly moti- 
vated to charge extortionate prices and to engage in 
wholesale discrimination against persons and places 
where the monopoly power is most complete. Limit- 
ing the discussion here to the transportation of 
freight for distances in excess of 100 miles—can it 
be seriously contended that the great majority of 
such traffic any longer needs government interven- 
tion to avoid being overcharged? 

The answer to that question must be in the nega- 
tive, because an enormous tonnage has been diverted 
from the common carrier railroads for transportation 
by other means—mostly contract and private trucks 
—at charges which are lower than the regulatory 
authorities have decreed to be fair. This traffic has 
been that which is economical to haul, and the 
railroads could doubtless have reduced their charges 
sufficiently to have retained it—and still have been 
money in pocket. But here their “common carrier” 
status has been used to defeat them—because, under 
the “common carrier” concept, reductions in rates to 
meet favorably-situated competition are not per- 
mitted unless similar reductions are also made on 
less-favorably-situated traffic. Since the railroads 
could not afford to make the reductions on virtually 
all of their traffic that the contract and private trucks 
have seen fit to make on only some of it, they have 
been prevented from holding onto a large tonnage 
which, except for restraint from the regulators, they 
could easily and profitably have held. 


Purposeless Sadism 


To deny to the railroads—allegedly for the pur- 
pose of “preventing discrimination”—the opportunity 
to compete for traffic being spirited away by con- 
tract and private carriers is to do homage to a 
mischievous fiction, because the discrimination 
against patrons of common carrier service arises at 
the moment when the unregulated contract and pri- 
vate carriers go out after the attractive part of the 
common carrier’s traffic, leaving only the unattractive 
part to the common carrier. Unless the legislative 
and regulatory authorities intend to bring the con- 
tract and private carriers under regulation or force 
them to assume “common carrier” status—then to 
deny the common carriers an opportunity to meet 
this competition is a pure act of purposeless sadism, 
serving not one whit to protect the customers of the 
common carrier. 

Indeed, this short-sighted and senselessly punitive 
regulatory attitude toward the railroads—while it 
does not prevent discrimination in charges in favor 
of shippers able to use to advantage contract and 
private trucks—does serve the purpose of denying 
to the railroads the profits which they would derive 
from handling the traffic they are forced to forego. 
The loss of these profits curtails their credit, and 
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hence their ability to improve and economize the 
service they offer to their customers paying pre- 
scribed rates. By striving without realism to prevent 
purely nominal discrimination, this regulatory at- 
titude serves to make the actual discrimination worse. 
The function of regulation of common carrier serv- 
ice should be to discipline it, if necessary, but not 
to subject it to starvation. 

Perhaps the easiest way out of this fatal absurdity 
would be to insert a clause in the Interstate Com- 
merce Act and the Antitrust Act, making the re- 
strictive provisions of those measures applicable to 
the railroads only when railroad earnings have 
averaged 6 per cent or more on the investment for 
at least three consecutive years. The public is cer- 
tainly not being gouged by—and hence requires 
no regulatory protection against—an industry which 
is profiting at less than 6 per cent. If this expedient 
is not acceptable, then somebody had better come 
vp with a better one which will accomplish the same 
purpose—and fast. What has happened to the urban 
transit systems and to the Long Island Rail Road 
could happen to a lot of freight-carrying railroads too. 
Actually, transportation is as highly competitive a 
business as is to be found anywhere. The assumption 
that it is a monopoly and, hence, must be regulated 
to prevent mistreatment of customers is an an- 
achronism. There is, for example, a thousand-fold 
more competition in transportation than there is in 
the manufacture of steel or of automotive vehicles, 
which industries are not regulated at all as to price 
policy. 





WHY ENCOURAGE 
AN UNDESIRABLE SITUATION? 


If the railroads want to discourage the organiza- 
tion of their supervisory officers, why do so many 
of them encourage, or at least tolerate, conditions 
conducive to such organization? Because of these 
conditions, organizers from within and without al- 
ready have unionized supervisors in the track, bridge 
and building, and water service departments, as 
well as groups in the engineering and signal and 
telegraph departments, on a considerable number of 
roads—and because such conditions still exist in 
other places, the union issue is currently being 
pressed on a number of other roads. 

It would be incomprehensible that these groups 
of supervisory officers should want to organize, if 
the conditions of their employment were reasonable, 
because such organization cannot operate otherwise 
than as a discouragement to the alert and progres- 
sive personnel comprising them, and it can scarcely 
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be expected to advance the over-all interest of their 
industry. From the standpoint of the railways, it 
is of the greatest importance that these supervisory 
officers be retained as a part of management and 
that the roads retain the undivided loyalty of these 
men. Almost any reasonable concessions are in order 
to attain these ends. 

While this is true with respect to all of these 
supervisory officers, it is especially so of road- 
masters and supervisors, each of whom has hundreds 
of men and many hundreds of thousands of dollars 
worth of equipment and materials pnder his direc- 
tion; and it will become increasingly imperative 
under the 40-hr. week, beginning September 1, when 
still more alert, creative and meticulous supervision 
alone can bring about the increased efficiency that 
will be required to offset sharply rising labor costs. 

If these be facts, why do some roads, for example, 
disregard constant complaint about inequity in 
salaries existing between roadmasters or supervisors 
and other junior officers of comparable rank and 
responsibilities in other departments? Why do they 
brush aside complaints about an inadequate spread 
between the salaries paid line and terminal super- 
visors to compensate for the longer hours, more 
frequent emergencies and higher living costs gen- 
erally encountered by the latter; about a salary 
basis that often sees general foremen secure greater 
compensation than roadmasters and supervisors; wide 
disparity between the salary basis on different roads 
operating in the same general regions and under 
similar conditions; abuse of nightscalls and gen- 
erally long hours; lack of adequate’relief time and 
of assured vacations in normal vacation seasons; in- 
adequate opportunities for promotion to positions 
of greater responsibility; and lack of a chance to 
apply for those positions that do become available 
through ignorance of the openings until they have 
been filled? 

No class of supervisory officers can be said to 
have shown greater loyalty over the years to their 
properties than the roadmaster and supervisor, and 
with little complaint, despite long hours and heavy 
responsibilities. But just because protests have not 
been loud and constant it does not follow that 
grievances do not exist—grievances which are re- 
inforcing the efforts of organizers to divide the 
loyalty of these supervisory officers through organiza- 
tion. Legitimate grievances do exist on some roads, 
and those managements which constantly choose to 
disregard them—refuse to face realities—are invit- 
ing unionization of their subordinate officers. 

Most roadmasters and supervisors have never 
wanted an easy job; they don’t look for one now. 
Furthermore, most of them are inherently manage- 
ment-minded—want to remain part of management— 
and resist the restricting and leveling influence of 
organization. But they do want equitable treatment 
and, justly, to be accorded recognition in measure 
of their importance to their employers. 
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SHOP MANUFACTURING COSTS 


For several years now, the shop manufacturing 
committee of the Purchases and Stores Division of 
the Association of American Railroads has recom- 
mended that each railroad appoint a joint com- 
mittee, composed of personnel from the accounting, 
mechanical, engineering, test and purchases and 
stores departments, to study shop manufacturing 
costs. The subject of the profitability of shop manu- 
facturing was one of the most strongly debated ones 
at last year’s p. & s. meeting, and it was by no 
means certain that all members agree that such 
activities are profitable, except possibly when the 
unavailability of materials is the governing factor. 

In the light of this continued recommendation by 
the purchases and stores group, many members of 
which are vitally concerned with such facilities on 
their railroads, it seems fitting to examine what might 
be gained by such a study, especially when a rail- 
road’s decision to do shop manufacturing may be 
governed by many factors other than straight out- 
of-pocket cost. The cost of, or benefit from, these 
outside considerations, since they cannot be de- 
termined quantitatively, can hardly be taken into ac- 
count in making a cost figure for the. railroad- 
manufactured article for comparison with a similar 
item purchased on the open market. Therefore, since 
cost comparisons with open market prices would be 
only approximate, perhaps the main thing that could 
be learned from such a study would be some indi- 
cation of where the out-of-pocket costs could be pared. 

This in itself would be a finding of no incon- 
siderable value. Such a study might turn up the 
fact, for example, that maintenance costs on the 
manufacturing machinery were out of line with the 
amount being invested in new machinery, making 
the cost of manufacturing higher than necessary. 
That’s what a West Coast firm found recently when 
trying to determine why it wasn’t making as much 
money as it thought it should. It was learned that 
it was spending $3 on maintenance for every $1 of 
capital expenditure on producing tools. The pur- 
chase of some new tools quickly remedied that situa- 
tion, and brought the ratio down to $1.12/$1, and 
the company is faring better now. 

An examination of costs is seldom time wasted, 
and such a committee as suggested by the Purchases 
and Stores Division should be worth while, if it can 
help in any way to reduce the costs of shop manu- 
facturing—quite apart from the light it might or 
might not shed on the question of whether a railroad’s 
manufacturing operations are profitable or not. 





Complete socialization in America . .. is close enough 
for us to feel its hot breath. The way to prevent being 
devoured by it is to halt the encroachment of government 
on our time-honored system of free, competitive enterprise. 
—Legh R. Powell, Jr., president, Seaboard Air Line. 
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REFRIGERATOR CAR RESEARCH PROGRESSES 


Joint effort by the A.A.R., government representatives 


and shippers answers a number of important questions 


regarding the conditions needed for improved service 





In the last few years, the Mechanical Division of the 
Association of American Railroads has greatly ex- 
panded its research and test activities which have a 
vital bearing on railway service of the future and it is 
regrettable that plans already developed for carrying 
on this work in the balance of 1949 and 1950 have had 
to be curtailed to some degree by current retrenchment 
demands. With highway trucks hauling in some in- 
stances up to 50 per cent of perishable food traffic, 
a more aggressive attack on the problem posed by 
competition for railroads, individually and collectively, 
would be to redouble research efforts in every phase of 
refrigerator-car design and use, which may facilitate 
giving improved service at less cost. 

Among other studies now being made by the Me- 
chanical Division, one of the most important is the 
attempt to determine refrigerator car physical charac- 
teristics and methods of use which will give the best 
service possible within necessary cost limitations. One 
reason this particular study is so interesting and prom- 
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ising is that it represents a joint effort of railroads, 
car owners, government agencies and shippers, the 
A.A.R. Refrigerator Car Research Bureau having been 
organized in March, 1946, to carry on an intensive 
program of tests in cooperation with the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and shippers of various commodi- 
ties. 

This bureau was created after a critical analysis 
of the needs by the General Committee of the A.R.R. 
Mechanical Division. General plans of procedure and 
objectives are set up by a joint group which includes: 
(1) a six-man subcommittee of the A.A.R. Committee 
on Car Construction, headed by R. D. Bryan, mechan- 
ical assistant of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; and 
(2) a 14-man committee representing the Committee 
for Refrigerator Car Research and Mechanical Design 
of the railroad-owned or controlled refrigerator car 
lines and headed by R. G. Setzekorn, mechanical 
superintendent of the American Refrigerator Transit 
Company. Mr. Bryan serves as chairman of the joint 
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Triplog-White Spaces Represent Running Time 


Comparison of average commodity temperatures of all 18 positions in Cars A, B and C 


group. Detail testing and the work of preparing re- 
ports is done by a staff and field representatives of the 
various interested groups under the direction of Chief 
Engineer C. A. Richardson. 


Four Tests in 1948 


Organized originally to determine the efficiency of 
present refrigerator-car designs from the standpoint of 
insulation thickness, general characteristics and the use 
of forced-air circulation, the Refrigerator Car Research 
Bureau has extended its studies to include heat and 
water vapor transmission. Four test programs were 
completed in 1948 and the first part of this year, in- 
cluding: (1) refrigeration results with various types 
of containers, also with and without forced-air circula- 
tion; (2) influence of different insulation thicknesses 
in long-haul frozen-food shipment; (3) similar test 
in short-haul service with over 50 per cent standing 
time; and (4) relative merits of various types of 
heaters in refrigerator car service. 

Final test reports have been rendered on the first 
three of these studies and the results will be sum- 
marized in the following paragraphs. Results of the 
heater service tests will be made available in a final 
test report soon to be issued by the bureau. 


Fan Cars Tested 


In the container and fan-car test to show relative 
merits of natural vs. forced-air circulation, the eight 
test cars used were 40-ft. end-bunker refrigerator cars, 
steel sheathed, with stationary bulkheads, wood floor 
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racks, no flues or wall racks, 3 in. of insulation in 
walls and 3% in. in the roofs. Five of the cars were 
equipped with fans for forced air circulation and three 
were not equipped. Each car had a 23-thermocouple 
master cable and all cables were connected through a 
remote-control selector switch to an electronic poten- 
tiometer in the office car. With this system, the test 
party could read all the positions in alf cars at any 
time, whether the train was moving or standing. 

The test cars were loaded with peaches in either 
baskets or boxes at Spartanburg, S. C., on July 23, 
1948, and unloaded at New York on July 27. A com- 
plete icing record was kept for each car, a trip log, 
temperature record, and data on loading and unloading, 
including destination inspection records. Load tempera- 
tures were plotted in the report for convenient com- 
parison. 

As a result of this test, it was found that, regardless 
of the type of container or type of car, all loads arrived 
at destination in good condition so that all may be con- 
sidered satisfactory under conditions similar to those 
of the test. However, there were some differences, as 
shown by the graphs in the report. 

For instance, the fan cars showed more rapid cooling 
in the top layer, and more uniform load temperatures, 
although the average load temperatures were about the 
same. In non-fan cars, there was no significant dif- 
ference in load temperatures between loads in either 
the box or basket containers. In fan cars, the box 
container loads showed considerably faster cooling in 
the top layers than did the basket loads. 

In a continuation of earlier insulation tests, the 
bureau conducted an investigation of the ability of cars 
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with different thicknesses of insulation to transport 
frozen foods over long distances in extremely hot 


weather. 


Optimum Insulation Thickness 


All three of the test cars were 40-ft., steel-sheathed 
refrigerators, equipped with end bunkers, forced-air 
circulation, movable bulkheads and side-wall flues. Car 
A had 6 in. of wall and 7 in. of roof insulation and 
was equipped with wood floor racks. Car B had 4 in. 
of wall and 4% in. of roof insulation, being equipped 
with steel floor racks. Car C had 4 in. of insulation in 
both walls and roof and was equipped with 114-in. 
wood deck on metal stringers for the floor racks. 
Thermocouple temperature-measuring equipment in 
these cars was the same as previously described. 

A test run was made from Modesto, Cal., to Chicago 
and East Coast destinations, July 6 to 19, 1948. The 
loads included cases of Brussels sprouts, broccoli, 
asparagus, sliced strawberries and tins of whole and 
sliced strawberries. All cars were loaded from cold 
storage by conveyor through a canvas-shielded entry. 
This test showed conclusively the important influence 
of tightness or compactness of the load on air circula- 
tion and consequently on distribution of temperature. 
Because of the wide variation in loading between cars, 
a comparison of car performance, based on individual 
temperatures at selected positions, was difficult. The 
best comparison available, namely the average of all 
temperatures of* all cars, showed a maximum average 
difference of about 2 deg. F. for all cars. 

Comparing maximum temperatures, it was found that 
the maximum temperatures in Car B were about 2 
deg. F. higher than in Car A while those in Car C 
were about -2 to 3 deg. F. lower than in Car A as far 
as Chicago, a result in part of greater cooling furnished 
by the load. During the holdover at Chicago, this ad- 
vantage disappeared and for the remainder of the run 
Car C had a maximum temperature about 1 deg. F. 
above Car A. 

The slight advantage of the heavier-insulated car 
was most noticeable during this holdover period, but, 
in normal movement, the volume of refrigeration furn- 
ished was large enough to overcome this disadvantage 
of the lighter-insulated cars to a considerable degree. 


Conclusions in Report 


It was concluded in the report of this test that, if 
the record of Car A, representing the heavier-insulated 
cars, is considered satisfactory, then the records of 
Cars B and C are satisfactory and these lighter-in- 
sulated cars can be used with confidence under the 
following conditions: 


(a) The commodity must be at low temperatures initially. 

(b) Loading must be prompt and the car protected from 
the loss of refrigeration during this period. 

(c) The car should be preiced and cooled. 

(d) Handling of the cars in transit must be normal and 
they should not be subjected to unusual delays. 

(e) Unloading should be done promptly after arrival 
and the commodity protected during unloading. 

(f) Icing in transit must conform to instructions in effect 
as issued by the car lines and railroads involved. 


These considerations apply as well to the heaviest- 
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insulated cars since the protection furnished by the 
added insulation cannot make up tor the neglect of 
any one of the factors listed. 

While the loading methods used on this test are 
usually considered satisfactory and are in fact better 
than many, the results indicate that much care and 
thought should be given to loading methods. 

The records indicate that the temperatures found 
in a car are by no means uniform and ihat in mixed 
loads, with particularly critical commodities, results 
will be much more satisfactory if considerable atten- 
tion is given to the location or placement of these 
critical commodities in the car. 


Effect of Short Hauls 


The third test referred to was made to compare the 
ability of refrigerator cars with different insulation 
thicknesses to transport frozen foods in hot weather 
on short hauls where there is 50 per cent standing 
time or more. 

Cars A, B and C were again used for this purpose 
and test run made from Caribou, Me., to Jersey City, 
N. J., August 4 to 10, 1948, the loads consisting of 
small cases of frozen peas. 

The proportion of running time to non-running time 
was a little greater than desired for the purposes of 
the test, the running time being about 48 per cent of 
the total transit time. The average daily maximum 
atmospheric temperature was 78 deg F. and the average 
daily minimum 57 deg. F. 

The protection furnished the commodity and cars 
during loading was inadequate and resulted in com- 
modity temperatures as high as 20 deg. F. during or 
soon after loading. 

Because of this situation, and because the cars 
were loaded at different times during the day, 
there was considerable variation in commodity tempera- 
tures in cars and between cars, thus making a direct 
comparison of cars difficult. However, in all cars the 
high temperatures observed at loading were reduced 
and the loads arrived at Jersey City at about the same 
temperatures. The maximum temperature at arrival was 
15 deg. F. for Car B and 13 deg. F. for Car C, com- 
pared with 11 deg. F. for Car A. The average top 
temperatures were 12 deg. F. for Car B and 11 deg. 
F. for Cars C and A, a difference of only 1 deg. be- 
tween all cars. 


Effect of Standing Periods 


Some slight advantage for the heavy-insulated car 
was observed in the top commodity layers during the 
standing period at Jersey City (34 hr.). The average 
top commodity temperature rise in this period was 534 
deg. F. for Car A as compared with 7 to 7% deg. 
F. for Cars C and B. The final average top layer tem- 
peratures were: Car A, 16 deg. F.; Car B, 19 deg. F.; 
and Car C, 18 deg. F. All loads at unloading were 
found in good condition and frozen solid. 

As a result of previous A.A.R-U.S.D.A. tests and 
this test, the conclusion is drawn that cars with 4 in.- 
4% in. or 4 in.-4 in. insulation protect the commodity 
adequately and with normal handling the actual tem- 
perature differences between the heavy- and the lighter- 
insulated cars are not significant. 
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BEST IN SERVICING FOR THE 








Servicing yard and buildings for the “California Zephyrs” at Oakland. The largest build- 
ing in the group is the Diesel locomotive shop. Note that the entire yard area is paved 


Servicing facilities as modern as the equipment they 
serve have been constructed at Oakland, Cal., by the 
Western Pacific to administer to the needs of the 
“California Zephyrs” at their western terminus. These 
Diesel-drawn, lightweight, stainless-steel trains, com- 
prising six sets of equipment, (described in detail in 
Railway Age of March 26, page 74), were placed in 
service on March 20 between Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Western, and the Western Pacific. 
To provide rapid and complete servicing of the trains 
at the western end of their run at Oakland, whence 
passengers are taken by ferry to San Francisco, the 
Western Pacific, at a cost of $880,000, has constructed 
a fully-equipped coach servicing yard and a Diesel- 
locomotive servicing shop, with all the auxiliary facili- 
ties necessary to assure that they will function on an 
efficient and effective basis. 

The new facilities are reached from the main line 
of the Western Pacific over a “balloon” track. They 
consist of a two-track, stub-end, Diesel-servicing and 
repair shop; a store building; a general utility build- 
ing; a boiler and lathe building containing a complete- 
ly automatic power plant; a truck repair building with 
related facilities; a five-track coach yard with two 
550-ft. inspection pits served by a wheel drop pit at 
one end: a complete mechanical car-washing layout 
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designed to wash a car a minute, which includes a 
washer control building; Diesel oil storage tanks with 
an adjacent pumphouse; a transformer house; and an 
incinerator. An additional facility soon to be erected 
is a commissary building, which will replace an existing 
structure now located a mile away adjacent to the 
yards of the Southern Pacific where Western Pacific 
trains were formerly serviced. 

The unit system of making repairs is used at the 
new layout, and to implement this system a complete 
stock of repair parts is kept on hand, including an ex- 
tra locomotive truck, complete with traction motors 
and gears, along with generators, spare coach trucks, 
etc. Thus, an entire assembly, whether a _ traction 
motor or a reclining coach seat, can be readily re- 
placed during the servicing period, and later over- 
hauled or otherwise repaired without haste or ten- 
sion. 


Metal Buildings Used ‘ 


All the buildings are of corrugated metal on struc- 
tural frames and have concrete foundations which, in 
the major structures, are carried on piles. Piling was 
used because of the nature of the subsoil which con- 
sists of approximately five feet of fill (compacted by 
five years’ storage of shipyard steel), and about 20 
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ft. of blue clay mud overlying hardpan. After the 
piles had been driven to the hardpan, lengths of 112- 
lb. scrap rail were placed across their tops and en- 
cased in concrete. 

The two-track Diesel shop building, 54 ft. by 178 ft. 
in plan, is built on a monolithic concrete foundation 
and is painted aluminum on the outside and green 
and white on the interior. The locomotive door open- 
ings are fitted with steel rolling doors, and the in- 
terior has cab-level platforms and an 80-ton Whiting 
drop table. 

In addition to the two 550-ft. pit tracks the coach 
yard has three 600-ft. tracks for servicing and storing 
cars. The wheel drop pit at one end of the pit tracks, 
which also serves one of the conventional tracks, is 
fitted with a 40-ton Whiting drop table. Housed in the 
boiler and lathe building, which is near the far end 
of the coach-yard servicing pits, is a Sellers wheel 
lathe. Wheels are carried by lift truck to a 10-track 
wheel-storage yard in front of the wheel lathe build- 
ing. This yard is served by a transfer table which de- 
livers the wheels to the lathe. 


Washer Does Complete Job 


The car-washing set-up, embodying Whiting equip- 
ment, is located on the lead track to the coach yard. 
The first element of this installation consists of ele- 
vated platforms, one on each side of the track, from 
which laborers, using brushes dipped in a cutting 
solution, scrub the glass windows of the Vista-Domes 
as the cars passed by. Immediately following the Vista- 
Dome washing platforms are three sets of revolving 
brushes. The first set, moistened with a cutting solu- 
tion, washes the entire sides of the cars, the second 
set scrubs the window areas with plain water, and the 
third set, also using plain water, again scrubs the en- 
tire sides of the cars. After being scrubbed by the 
brushes the cars pass through a high-pressure rinse 
spray which is directed at the tops as well as the 
sides of the cars. These spray nozzles direct the high- 
velocity water at an angle opposite to the direction 
of movement of the cars so that the dirt is washed 
ahead of the spray and eventually off the car. 

In addition to the wheel drop table serving the coach 
yard, truck handling and repair facilities are provided, 
which consist of four electric jacks operating on rein- 
forced concrete jacking pads, a truck turntable, and 
four tracks radiating from the table, including three 
for storing wheels and one leading into the truck-re- 
pair building. 

Steam for the requirements of the new layout is 
provided by two 80-hp. automatic Cleaver Brooks 
steam generators, operating at a pressure of 125 Ib. 
per sq. in. Air is supplied by a motor-driven Ingersoll- 
Rand air compressor, and all air is dehydrated before 































The truck change-out and repair facilities include this truck 
turntable, with its radiating storage tracks, and the concrete 
jacking pads and electric jacks in the background 



























Vista-Domes are scrubbed from elevated platforms. Note also 
scrubbing and rinsing of running gear 


The car-washing platform has three sets of vertical revolving 
brushes. Pipes for applying rinse spray are in the foreground 
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storage. Oil storage facilities consists of two 20,000- 
gal. tanks, one for fuel oil and one for lubricating oil. 
For disposing of refuse and garbage a brick oil-fired 
incinerator was included among the facilities, and 
also a small building in which garbage containers are 
steam cleaned and rinsed. 








Extensive Drainage System 





A feature of the new facilities is, the extensive drain- 
age system that was installed, _which includes both 
surface drains and perforated pipe drains under the 
three conventional coach tracks. The drainage system 
embodies 5,920 ft. of pipe, varying from 6 in. to 21 
in. in diameter, and terminates in the Oakland estuary. 
The sanitary system was laid with approximately -533 
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This plan of the new facilities iliustrates the complete nature of the installation 





ft. of 8-in. coated Armco corrugated pipe and termi- 
nates in a 9,500-gal. capacity concrete septic tank. Be- 
cause of the small difference between the annual maxi- 
mum high tide, which reaches an elevation of 8.5 ft., 
and the highest point in the yard, elevation 12.5 ft., it 
was necessary to install the drainage system with ex- 
treme care. 

This entire project was planned jointly under the 
direction of W. J. O’Neill, superintendent of motive 
power (now retired), and T. L. Phillips, chief engi- 
neer. They were assisted by E. W. Englebright, as- 
sistant to president; E. E. Gleason, recently appointed 
superintendent of motive power; A. W. Carlson, bridge 
engineer; A. A. Kramn, assistant engineer; A. V. Nor- 
berg, electrical engineer; and S. F. Burmeister, en- 
gineer-inspector. 





“The comprehensive local 
lighting and floodlight- 
ing systems as_ seen 
from the top of the car 
washer 
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Division heads pool experience to find 
new approaches to personnel practices, 
operation of Diesels, best use of com- 
munications, reduction of train delays 


and prevention of loss and damage 










Fred Diegtel (left), superintendent, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 
Hoboken, N. J., newly elected president of the Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion. S. M. Gossage (right), department of personnel, Canadian Pacific, 
Montreal, Que., retiring president of the American Association of Rail- 
road Superintendents 


Superintendents Probe Wide Range 
of Problems at 53rd Convention 


Nearly 400 railroad superintendents and other operat- 
ing department officers from railroads in the United 
States, Canada, Mexico and Cuba, met at the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, on June 14, 15, and 16 to attend the 
fifty-third annual convention of the American Associa- 
tion of Railroad Superintendents. John M. Budd, vice- 
president, operating department of the Great North- 
ern, set the tone of the gathering in an opening 
“charge” to the railroad superintendents. R. L. Wil- 
liams, president of the Chicago & North Western, ad- 
dressed 450 superintendents and their guests at the 
annual luncheon on June 15. 

L. W. Horning, vice-president, personnel and public 
relations, of the New York Central, spoke at an even- 
ing session on June 14. W. R. Triem, general superin- 
tendent of telegraph of the Pennsylvania, outlined the 
progress and the potentials in the use of train tele- 
phones in the railroad industry, and showed the Penn- 
sylvania’s sound movie, “Clear Track Ahead.” R. F. 
McCall of Motorola, Inc. showed color slides and 
described installations of end-to-end train phones. 

On the afternoon of June 15, the superintendents 
traveled by special train to the Chicago & North 
Western’s Proviso facilities, inspecting the hump and 
classification yard, yard office, freighthouse, and yard- 
master’s tower. 

S. M. Gossage, assistant manager, department of 
personnel, of the Canadian Pacific, presided over the 
three-day meeting. Fred Diegtel, superintendent of 
the Delaware, Lackwanna & Western at Hoboken, N. 
J., was elected president of the association for the en- 
suing year. 

C. I. Morton, superintendent, Seaboard Air Line, 
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presented a progress report of a committee appointed 
the previous year to submit a plan for the revision 
of the rules for operation in centralized traffic control 
territory. 


Diffusion Poses Supervision Problem 


That superintendents can do more to get to the rank- 
and-file than all the “top brass” of the railroads was 
the opinion of Mr. Williams expressed in his luncheon 
address. Believing that the public holds the railroads’ 
public relations in lower esteem than that of some 
other industries, principally because they do not under- 
stand the peculiar problem of dealing with a personnel 
scattered over far flung networks, the speaker saw, 
nevertheless, sufficient “romance in the railroad busi- 
ness” and a natural interest of the public in them to 
serve as a foundation for .building better public re- 
lations. On the premise that the telephone system 
pioneered public relations in public utilities and ranks 
at the top of the list in this endeavor today, Mr. Wil- 
liams dramatized the contrast between its supervisory 
problems and those of the railroad. Spending two 
dollars to make a telephone call, the customer con- 
tacts only one “sweet-voiced girl—that is all.” Should 
he seek to spend two dollars on a railroad journey, 
however, the customer may encounter from 15 to 20 
individual, scattered employees, every one of whom is 
a potential asset or liability to the railroad. 

“Tf all of our 28,000 employees were public relations- 
conscious on the North Western, we’d have our super- 
visory problem licked,” said Mr. Williams. He went 
on to say that this job is difficult because “many in- 
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dustries have as many employees under one roof as the 
North Western has on its whole system. . . . Even if, 
personally, I made a public relations convert out of 
a public-contact employee out on the line, chances are 
he’d be ‘bumped’ off the job, and we’d get another 
liability.” 

The speaker urged the superintendents to do more 
to encourage initiative by the employees. He said that 
too much technical attention to rules stultifies this 
necessary ingredient of good work. He stressed the 
importance of adequate entrance examinations for new 
employees, reviewing the case of a conductor “who 
insists on insulting the passengers.” Though suspended 
three times, he had to be reinstated by action of the 
National Railroad Adjustment Board, and continues to 
insult passengers today. 

Mr. Williams wound up his talk with a discussion of 
contract truck carriers, which he considers the rail- 
roads’ most severe competition today. Contract truck- 
ers, he said, are free to do today what brought about 
the enactment of the Interstate Commerce Act 60 years 
ago. Their freedom from regulation brings about seri- 
ous discrimination against small shippers, against com- 
mon carrier truckers and against the railroads. “I have 
cussed the common carrier truckers for 20 years; 
now I think we have a common enemy, and maybe we 
ought to join ’em.” 

Mr. Budd described the superintendent as the “main- 
spring” of the railroad, to whom is entrusted the tools 
of the industry—locomotives, cars, track and repair 
facilities. Railroading, he said, in this time of serious 
troubles, has never in its history faced a greater de- 
mand for better service at cheaper rates. Mr. Budd 
urged close attention to employee relations and public 
relations, pointing out the important bearing of one 


on the other. He charged the superintendents to be 
“captains of their teams, not guards on a chain gang.” 
Subordinates, he continued, must understand their 
responsibility and their authority; they should volunteer 
suggestions and recommendations, and should be dealt 
with promptly, fairly and intelligently. He charged the 
superintendents with the duty of giving the public a 
“different view of your industry than they are used to. 
What the public thinks of us,” he said, “is reflected in 
our treatment by public bodies—legislative, administra- 
tive and judicial.” 

Mr. Budd referred to the important improvements in 
passenger schedules in recent years, declaring that 
freight schedules must now be improved along the same 
lines. A real challange to superintendents exists, he 
stated, in the low average daily freight car and loco- 
motive mileage now obtaining. 


Every Employee a Potential Salesman 


Mr. Horning, addressing the first evening session, 
considered the two biggest jobs facing a railroad 
superintendent today to be first, the need for better 
public and employee relations, and, second, the most 
economical application of the 40-hr. week, together 
with its accompanying problem of getting the right 
men to fill the additional jobs brought about by this 
change. He described the shorter work week as “the 
most pressing problem ever to confront the railroad 
industry,” which, together with the seven-cent hourly 
wage increase granted non-operating employees, will 
cost the Class I railroads about $640 million a year. 
This makes imperative new economies to meet the 
added operating costs, Mr. Horning said, but this 
economy “must be achieved without loss of efficiency.” 








An eastbound Great Northern freight train in the Columbia River valley near Rock Island, Wash. 
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In this connection, one of the ‘biggest obligations of 
the superintendent is to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to hire the right men to fill the jobs which will 
be created on September first. 

Mr. Horning stated that a great mass of concrete 
evidence indicates today that there is a direct connec- 
tion between the kind of relationships a business en- 
joys in its home community and the degree of pros- 
perity which that business enjoys. The superintendent 
is the principal officer of the railroad on his division. 
Running that division is running a “big business, no 
less than the head of the mill, mine or factory.” He 
may be his railroad’s senior resident officer in an 
entire state—“his management’s ambassador at the 
state capital.” 

Every employee is a potential public relations asset, 
Mr. Horning said, and if he is shown that the future 
of his job and the security of his family depend upon 
how well he represents his railroad, and is given the 
facts he needs to be an effective representative, he can 
de much to promote understanding and fair treatment 
of his railroad. “That is one reason why good employee 
relations go hand in hand with good public relations,” 
he explained. “Perhaps no other form of railroad 
supervision has such a profound effect upon the think- 
ing of railroad employees” as does the superintendent, 
Mr. Horning declared. “Intermediate and lower super- 
vision will look up to him for leadership . . . and the 
personal example he sets for his subordinates will 
initiate a chain of action, favorable or unfavorable. 
extending to the far reaches of his jurisdiction.” 

Mr. Horning described training courses in which, to 
date, 75,000 New York Central employees had partici- 
pated, and which had swung the preponderance of 
letters received from customers either commending em- 
ployees or registering complaints largely to the for- 
mer category—almost eight to one. Part of the suc- 
cess of that program he attributed to the fact that it 
had the management’s full support, “from the presi- 
dent right on down.” Every railroad employee repre- 
sents capital investment of almost $20,000, Mr. Horning 
stated, and it is folly to prejudice this investment by 
faulty administration and the failure to add to that 
initial outlay the “few additional dollars of expense 
which may be necessary to provide the wherewithal for 
an employee to perform creditably.” 


Election of Officers 


Newly-elected vice-presidents of the association are: 
F. H. Garner, superintendent, New York Central, Chi- 
cago; C. A. Came, superintendent, Boston & Maine, 
Dover, N. H.; C. I. Morton, superintendent, Seaboard 
Air Line, Raleigh, N. C.; and F. L. Houx, superin- 
tendent, Chicago & North Western, Chicago. S. F. 
McGranahan, superintendent, Erie, Jersey City, N. J., 
was elected treasurer. Newly-elected directors are: J. 
C. Starbuck, assistant superintendent, Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy, Chicago; B. W. Tyler, superintendent, 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, Pa.; and J. W. Harman, 
terminal superintendent, Canadian Pacific, Montreal, 
Que. P. K. Partee, general superintendent of trans- 
portation, Baltimore & Ohio, Baltimore, Md., whose 
term had expired, was re-elected. 

A one-day subconvention to be held at San Fran- 
cisco on August 26, for the benefit of west coast mem- 
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Dieselization of an entire district permits the “writing-off” of 
steam locomotive facilities. The Gulf, Mobile & Ohio removed its 
last coaling station in the Chicago area in May, 1949 


bers, was announced by Mr. Gossage, who will preside 
over the meeting. 


Committee Reports 


Methods to Reduce Passenger Train Delays at Stations 
(Chairman, R. A. J. Morrison, superintendent, Baltimore & 
Ohio, Cumberland, Md.) : This committee searched out the 
causes of delays to passenger trains at, stations and em- 
phasized the need for elimination of detention in excess of 
scheduled station time, and for on-time performance and 
faster schedules, particularly in view of the keen competi- 
tive situation in passenger transportation. 

Improvements which the committee considered important 
in reducing delays at stations were: (1) physical layouts 
designed for the lengths of trains operated and the kind 
of work performed on them; (2) servicing facilities so lo- 
cated that locomotives and cars can be fueled, watered and 
lubricated at one stop; (3) station switches either power- 
operated or handled by other than the road crews; (4) plat- 
forms of adequate width, and properly surfaced, to permit free 
movement of platform equipment and passengers; (5) 
signals so located that enginemen have the condition of the 
line before them at the time they receive starting signals; 
(6) public address systems for directing passengers to 
the proper locations; and (7) electric starting signals at 
stations where the relay of hand signals is impaired. 

Given the proper facilities, or, for that matter, where 
facilities are not wholly adequate, there were outlined a 
number of practices by which the stay of trains at stations 
might be minimized. The maintenance of good pressure in 
water lines to both engines and cars was cited as an im- 
portant item in quick servicing. The location of ice and 
other train supplies at proper intervals along platforms to 
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save time in transporting them; a readily available supply 
of brake shoes, air hose, generator belts and similar run- 
ning repair material, and also of equipment for prompt 
snow removal; and sufficient manpower for inspection and 
attention to irregularities—these were listed as essentials 
for freedom from detention in excess of scheduled stopping 
time. 

The committee felt that maximum permissible speeds 
should be maintained into passenger terminals, and that the 
practice of drifting into stations where higher speeds could 
be safely maintained should be discouraged. Spot signs 
should be provided to aid engine crews in properly locat- 
ing trains in relation to servicing facilities, head-end traffic 
and waiting passengers. Orders should be ready for crews 
on arrival, where possible, and handed to the engine crew 
members without requiring them to leave the locomotive. 

Train crews should be instructed, the committee felt, to 
take maximum advantage of the facilities afforded them. 
Station announcements should be made well in advance 
with instructions for detraining. When train porters are 
available, they should begin well in advance to get hand 
baggage to the vestibules so as not to delay, or be delayed 
by, passengers in the aisles. As many exits from the train 
as can be properly manned should be made available. 
This, the committee pointed out, not only reduces detention, 
but keeps the passengers—most easily irked at this stage 
of their journeys—in a better frame of mind. 

It was suggested that the best disposition of passengers 
through the train could be determined by studies; through 
passengers being loaded in certain cars and “short hauls” 
in others, where practicable. Use of one door for luggage 
and one for passengers, where vestibules are adjacent, was 
recommended. The committee considered it important that 
adequate platform help be available to speed the unloading 
of baggage and to aid in placing it a sufficient distance from 
the steps to prevent congestion. 

Public address systems were praised for their practic- 
ability in getting passengers to the proper location prior to 
train arrivals, particularly when used in connection with 
numbered platform locations. Advance informatien of 
wheel-chair or stretcher cases, or unusually heavy move- 
ments, was urged to aid destination stations in prompt han- 
dling. Advance handling of head-end traffic was suggested, 





Arthur E. Stoddard, president of the Union Pacific, was recently 
awarded an honorary Doctor of Law degree by the University 
of Wyoming at its commencement exercises at Laramie. The 
presentation was made by Dr. George Duke Humphrey, president 
of the university 
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the committee feeling that mail, express and baggage should 
be properly sorted on trains and stacked convenient to 
doorways prior to arrivals at stations, and sorted on plat- 
forms prior to train arrivals. 

Where optimum handling is already in effect and delays 
are still encountered, and additional operating expenditures 
for increased personnel are not justified, the committee felt 
that perhaps mechanical equipment could supplant existing 
methods for handling head-end traffic. Unit-load shipping, 
wherein many small pieces are handled as one lot, was sug- 
gested as a possible remedy—the use by the Railway Ex- 
press Agency of skidded canvas containers being mentioned. 
An advantage suggested in the unit-load method was the 
possibility of forwarding traffic on trains on which it is now 
restricted because of the inordinate time required for load- 
ing and unloading it piece by piece. The use of portable 
power-driven belt or gravity roller conveyors for head-end 
handling was discussed. 

The handling of mail into and out of postal cars was 
discussed as one of the chief sources of passenger train 
delays. The Post Office Department, the committee stated, 
has shown its willingness to work with the railroads, and 
a recent letter from Deputy Second Assistant Postmaster 
General Miller, in which he declared that relief could be 
provided by renewing—with some modification—the terms 
of a June, 1942, agreement between the railroads and the 
department, was quoted in full. 

The committee said that it found head-end traffic was 
sometimes handled on fast afternoon and evening passenger 
trains when it could be handled on slower trains without 
affecting destination deliveries, and suggested that in 
such cases conferences be arranged with the Railway Ex- 
press Agency or postal authorities to achieve reassignment 
of such traffic. 

In discussion following the report, a member emphasized 
the desirability of including in advance consist reports no- 
tations as to unusual head-end traffic and the cars in which 
loaded, and the location in the train of cars on which car 
men are needed. Delays encountered watering Diesels in 
the heating season, one superintendent reported, had been 
largely eliminated by improving the pressure in water lines. 
One member reported that station time om a heavy mail- 
carrying passenger train ‘chad been reduced from an aver- 
age of 30 min. to 10 min. by the use of pallets for load- . 
ing storage mail. 


Benefits from Complete Dieselization of an Entire Divi- 
sion or Subdivision (Chairman R. F. Jeter, superintendent of 
terminals, Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, Chicago): After weighing 
the advantages of assigning Diesel power to “cream” runs, 
as compared to the grouping of Diesels for complete 
Dieselization of an entire division or -subdivision, this com- 
mittee concluded that the complete Dieselization of a sec- 
tor of railroad would, ordinarily, bring about greater econo- 
mies. In assigning Diesel power to the choice runs, the 
maximum ratio of replacement of steam power was esti- 
mated to be one to four, this ratio being reduced as 
Dieselization progresses until—when completed—the aver- 
age displacement ratio is about one to two. 

The committee enumerated more than a dozen substan- 
tial economies which might be obtained through complete 
Dieselization of a district, including the elimination of coal- 
ing stations, coal storage, cinder-handling equipment, water 
stations and treating plants, boiler work facilities, engine- 
houses and back shops. One reason given for the com- 
plete Dieselization of a territory was the possibility of 
operating it with but two types of power—utility switching 
locomotives and combination freight-and-passenger units— 
where steam operation might require the assignment of as 
many as seven classes of power. 
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The committee on reduc- 
ing passenger train delays 
favored increased use of 
mechanized equipment for 
handling head-end traffic 


The committee cited benefits which had accrued in in- 
stances where whole divisions or districts had been Diesel- 
ized. On one district with 950 mi. of track 165 steam loco- 
motives were replaced by 100 Diesel units used in multiples 
of one, two and three. The district was able to abandon 
its back shop, six boiler-washout plants, eight mechanical 
cinder hoists, 44 water stations, 40 water treating plants 
and 17 coaling stations. 

On another railroad, Dieselization of an entire division 
revealed that 12 Diesel locomotives of two types could do 
the job of 26 steam locomotives of five types. Operating 
costs with steam power, including fuel, water, lubrication, 
maintenance, wages of maintenance and train-service em- 
ployees maintenance of facilities and depreciation, were 
$1,491,468 a year, compared with $969,996 a year with 
Diesel power. Dieselization of the entire division is ex- 
pected to produce net savings of $521,472 a year, a net 
return of 15.3 per cent on the investment. Another road 
reported by the committee as Dieselizing a 180-mi. sub- 
division was able to avoid bridge strengthening which would 
have cost $240,000, and, at the same time, realized net 
savings in its mechanical and stores departments, through 
elimination of coal and water stations and by reduction in 
train-miles and yard engine-hours, totaling $589,000 a year. 

In discussion following the report, Mr. Jeter expressed 
the thought that in general it would pay to first Dieselize 
the “cream” runs and then concentrate on Dieselization of 
an entire district. Answering a query as to what provisions 
should be made for standby power in a fully Dieselized 
district, H. E. Bixler, transportation assistant, New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, answered that the Diesel itself 
“is a standby at practically all times when it is not actually 
in service.” 

It was suggested that it would be very beneficial to the 
railroads if the builders would get together to standardize 
spare parts so as to cut the inventories and reduce the 
number of duplicate parts of varying designs which have 
to be carried in stock. G. M. Leilich superintendent, Lehigh 
Valley; pointed out that an important incidental saving in 
Diesel operation was the reduction in ballast cleaning re- 
quirements. His road had avoided an expensive tunnel 
relining job by the substitution of Diesel power, he re- 
ported, 
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Answering a question relating to slippage, E. A. Foster 
of Fairbanks, Morse & Co. emphasized the importance of 
using the ammeter as a guide to power at the rail and 
as a slipping indicator. Mr. Foster urged that the super- 
intendents consider the compilation of locomotive cost 
statistics on a 1,000 gross-ton-mi. basis, or car-mile basis, 
where it is now the practice to determine only straight 
costs per locomotive-mile. On a medium size road, Mr. 
Foster said, about half of the line’s back shop should 
adequately serve to maintain all the road power. In dis- 
cussion concerning cold weather operation, Mr. Foster 
said- that roads using “adjusted tonnages” could “throw 
them out the window” if they used Diesels, noting that 
their performance is better in low temperatures. 

Defending the modern steam locomotive, A. S. Tabor, 
assistant superintendent, Norfolk & Western, cited that 
road’s high gross ton-mi. per train-hour, and its average 
mileage per locomotive, which, he stated, exceeded that of 
the average for road Diesels. 

In closing, the chairman pointed out that Diesels should 
be operated witha regular maintenance program, and 
that the crews who run them should be trained how to 
use them, in order to achieve maximum benefit from Diesel- 
ization. 


Modern Methods of Communication in Train and Yard 
Service (Chairman B. W. Tyler, superintendent, Pennsyl- 
vania, Pittsburgh, Pa.) : This committee urged that empha- 
sis be placed on the potentials of modern communication 
systems for improving operations expressing the belief that, 
heretofore, the development of communications has been 
subordinated to the development of motive power, rolling 
stock, roadway and signaling. 

The committee discussed the train phone, both the in- 
duction type and the straight space radio telephone, as 
applied to road operations, and estimated the average 
cost of equipping locomotives, cabooses and wayside sta- 
tions, respectively, at $1,000 to $3,500; $1,000 to $4,000; 
and $1,000 to $7,500. A number of hypothetical cases were 
cited to demonstrate how train phone could be applied 
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to enhance safety speed operations and introduce econo- 
mies in road operation. 

In one instance cited a mechanical failure occured on 
a Diesel locomotive of a stock train at a point about 50 
mi. from the nearest terminal. By train phone, contact 
was made with an assistant road foreman of engines who 
was riding another train over 100 mi. away. The difficulty 
was described, a remedy prescribed, and the locomotive 
was restored to full operative condition in a few minutes. 
An important advantage of head-end to rear-end commu- 
nication, the committee said, is the ability of the rear-end 
men to inform the head-end men of any need to stop— 
instead of applying the air from the conductor’s valve— 
minimizing the likelihood of break-in-two’s and consequent 
hazards. 

“New uses are being made of the facilities daily,” 
the committee stated, “many by necessity as the occasion 
or emergency arises—some by chance—but mainly because 
employees, having the equipment at hand for their use, 
are making the most of it to promote safety and expedite 
the movement of their trains.” The committee described 
the train phone as a “great morale builder.” As a sidelight 
to its important applications, an instance was cited where 
a thoughtful train dispatcher reached crews en route on 
Christmas by train phone and arranged to notify their 
families the approximate time their trains would reach 
the home terminal. 

Yard operations, described by the committee as “the 
greatest stumbling block to fast freight movement on the 
railroad,” stand to gain considerably from application of 
modern communications—loud-speaker systems and_talk- 
backs, interoffice communications, radio and teletype. All 
of these can be employed, the committee pointed out, to 
speed yard operations through advance notice of arrivals, 
expedited transmission of waybills, train consists and cut 
slips, and prompt notification of changes or irregularities. 

The application of modern communications to passenger 
terminals was outlined. The use of public address systems 
for directing passengers and calling maintenance men was 
described as highly useful. 

The committee speculated on the possibilities of tele- 
vision, beamed on fixed points, as an adjunct to the overall 
communication system, and touched on the feasibility of 
more efficient car record information, using punched cards 
for the automatic transmission of consists. This equipment, 
the committee stated, even presents the possibility of thie 
elimination of the present freight bill and waybill by having 
the billing agent cut a card at origin, which would travel 
with the car, being used for the automatic preparation of 
reports wherever required. 

Mr. Triem cited the need for the simplification of opera- 
ting rules to coincide with present-day conditions wherein a 
“telephone blanket”—employing the common wire phone, 
inductive phone systems and space radio—provides almost 
constant contact between the operators and the enginemen 
and conductors of trains on the road. The concept of some 
of the rules, he ‘said, based on the assumption that a train 
is “lost” from one open station to the next, is no. longer 
applicable where modern communications are in use, and, 
under those rules, automatic block signals can serve no 
function other than the spacing of trains. Describing the 
favorable results the Pennsylvania has obtained with the 
use of inductive train phones in locomotives and cabin cars, 
and at wayside stations, Mr. Triem disclosed that in a 
recent three-day check on each of 700 individual installa- 
tions, there had been an average of 600 calls, almost 300 
of which had resulted in better train movement or the 
prevention of tie-ups. 

Mr. McCall described the application of train phones in 
specific road and yard installations. He stated that it is 
entirely possible to start end-to-end train phones on a small 
scale, perhaps applying the equipment to only a few in- 
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dividual trains, using that initial installation as a base 
for eventual expansion to all engines, cabooses and way- 
side facilities in a territory. 


New Ideas on Reducing Loss and Damage (Chairman W. A. 
Moffitt, superintendent of agencies, Chesapeake & Ohio, 
Huntington, W. Va.): Man-failure is the greatest problem 
to be overcome in achieving an improvement in the loss and 
damage situation, this committee reported, “and progress 
can be attained only through training, education and intelli- 
gent supervision.” Partly to blame for the mounting claims 
bill, the committee said, is “our failure to carry out ideas and 
suggestions by the various organizations handling freight 
claim prevention work.” To insure success, there must first 
b- set up an organization to “carry through” from top man- 
agement down to the freighthouse foreman. 

The committee stated that new ideas were not so essen- 
tial as proper emphasis on some of the old ones, pointing out 
that every pound of 1. c. 1. freight handled in this country 
is first accepted by some agent of the railroad who has an 
opportunity to detect faulty marking, inadequate shipping 
containers, or inaccurate descriptions. While rough handling 
was cited as one cause for damage, improper stowage was 
considered an even greater cause for damaged ladings. 

Training programs and educational classes in the various 
departments were deemed all-important. The committee felt 
that it should be brought to the attention of all employees 
and their supervisors that the cost of loss and damage has 
to be borne by the carriers, and eventually enters into the 
rates charged, so encouraging diversion of traffic and jeopar- 
dizing the security of the railroad workers’ livelihood. 

The committee acknowledged that much improvement 
could be ascribed to mechanized freight-handling equipment, 
but insisted that proper training in the operation of this 
equipment could bring about further gains. 

Ideas discussed as new—or at least limited in application 
up to now—included the use of special-device cars designed 
for improved stowage and weight distribution to prevent 
shifting and crushing; the use of bulkheads to accomplish 
the same objective; ballots and veri-checks to assist in the 
correct loading of 1. c. 1.; the institution of programs where- 
by merchandise unloading reports are furnished loading 
agents; establishment of subcommittees to the regional claim 
conference committees to stimulate interest in the safe 
handling of cars; increased use of impact-recording devices: 
better instructions to achieve uniformity in the transmission 
of hand and lantern signals to engine crews; and more 
extensive use of visual aids at claim prevention meetings. 

The committee discussed a plan for training switchmen 
in governing switching speeds by painting a white mark on 
the side of the rail on switching leads at 100-ft. intervals, 
with an electrically lighted board showing the miles per 
hour based on the seconds consumed. The committee sug- 
gested the possibility of a centralized agency to handle bulk- 
head returns in much the manner that grain doors are cur- 
rently handled. 

In discussing the report, it was pointed out that the re- 
luctance of agents to refuse improperly packed freight— 
while often well intended—is more likely to have an adverse 
than a favorable effect on traffic. One superintendent de- 
clared that his road found shippers grateful for advice as 
to poorly packaged shipments, and stated that even when 
pick-up drivers had already accepted shipments, his road 
had found shippers grateful for telephone advice, and usually 
willing to take corrective action before letting the freight go 
forward. 

Two roads reported successful use of pallets in handling 
pick-up freight from shippers’ platforms to the freighthouse 
and outbound cars, reporting a reduction in loss and damage, 
improved loading time, and the conservation of platform 
space. The empty pallets are returned by the pick-up trucks 
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on subsequent trips. One superintendent, expressing the 
belief that rough handling was the biggest factor in loss and 
damage, advocated wider use of impact recorders so that the 
points of rough handling could be isolated. Photographs of 
damaged cars were considered of great aid in fixing the 
cause of losses. Where they indicate misloading, they can 
be sent back to origin agents. Where rough handling is in- 
dicated, they can be shown to switchmen. 

J. Marshall, retired representative of the Freight Claim 
Division of the Association of American Railroads, pointed 
out that loss and damage is one of the few places where the 
railroads can hope to reduce their expenses: “somebody else 
increases all their other expenses.” The switchmen want to 
do a good job, he declared, and will if they are given a 
well-loaded car, with a clean triple valve and a good draft 
gear, good track and a clean yard. 


The Superintendent’s Responsibilty in Fostering Better Under- 
standing Between Employees and Management (Chairman, W. 
G. White, general superintendent, Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, New York): “The crux of the problem of manage- 
ment-employee relations lies in the relation of the individual 
employee with his immediate supervisor,’ this committee 
reported, “and the most important thing a superintendent 
has to do” is to train and develop an “adequate first line 
supervision.” The superintendent, the committee stated, by 
instilling in his supervisory force the attitude of respect for 
the individual employee, can lay the foundation of sound 
employee relations. If an employee does not have confidence 
that he will receive fair and considerate treatment from his 
superiors, he will seek security against arbitrary action by 
other means, often detrimental to cooperation. 

The superintendent’s responsibility is the creation and 
maintenance of day-to-day relationships between his super- 
visory force and the workers that will promote satisfaction 
of the. fundamental desires of the employees and secure 
their cooperation in achieving the objectives of management. 
The committee recommended that superintendents, in hand- 
ling grievances, attempt to have them settled at the lowest 
level possible, but without interfering with the right of high- 
er appeal. The interpretation of working schedules was said 
to be a principal cause of grievances, and the committee 
suggested that superintendents assure themselves that their 
decisions will not have to be overruled. Handling grievances 
“the easy way” was criticized as a practice productive of 
disrespect. 





The diligent administration of discipline was cited as one 
of the best avenues of favorably influencing employee atti- 
tude toward company policies. Discipline should be construc- 
tive, the committee stated; any feeling among employees that 
an investigation is perfunctory, it pointed out, is “fatal” to 
good relations. The committee felt that the actual assessment 
of discipline should be handled directly with the employee 
by his immediate supervisor “on a man-to-man basis.” 

Superintendents were urged to take a constructive attitude 
toward social activities, such as Y.M.C.A.’s, veterans’ asso- 
ciations, and athletic groups, supporting projects which pro- 
vide an opportunity for employee cooperation and leadership, 
but limiting personal participation to honorary positions. 
Suggestion systems were considered of worth only in propor- 
tion to the spirit in which they were sponsored. Cash awards 
should be based on reward for cooperation rather than the 
“purchase of ideas.” The committee felt that “if an ideal 
relationship existed between supervisor and employee,” 
suggestion programs would probably be superfluous, but that 
lacking such harmony they are a valuable channel for infor- 
mation from employee to employer, encouraging cooperation 
and bestowing recognition therefor. 

The committee reported that some outside industries have 
made outstanding progress in improving employee under- 
standing of management’s problems by devising programs 
to keep supervisors informed, and suggested that contacts 
with local industries might be helpful in the development of 
similar programs on the railroads. Employee magazines, let- 
ters to employees, management-employee forums, pamphlets 
on management problems, and reports on financial results 
were suggested as employee morale builders. 

The committee emphasized the importance of handling 
employee relation problems by line, rather than staff, officers, 
wherever possible, and regarded centralized personnel de- 
partments as most valuable for the guidance of line officers, 
rather than for the direct handling of divisional problems. 

Good public relations and good employee relations were 
described as having an important bearing on each other. 
The success of supervisors in dealing with employees, the 
committee declared, reflects faithfully the treatment accorded 
the supervisors by the superintendent. 

In discussion following the report, the need was stressed 
for keeping open to the men in the ranks an avenue for 
promotion, and the importance of “taking inventory” of 
potential supervisory personnel. One superintendent de- 
scribed the effectiveness of the Army practice of requiring 
officers to submit periodic “fitness” reports on their subor- 
dinates, a practice which makes compulsory a regular survey 
of human resources, and which tends to keep subordinates 
“on their toes.” 





The American Brake Shoe Com- 
pany’s National Bearing Division 
non-ferrous foundry at Meadville, 
Pa., covers nearly four and one-half 
acres under one roof. The plant is 
complete with pattern shop and 
laboratories. The melting capacity is 
200,000 Ib. of copper and. alloys a 
day. Mechanization and high-capac- 
ity ventilation system insure good 
working conditions. 
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Burlington Saves Money With Visible Records 


Aurora general store cuts inventory adjustments — Material 


conservation is improved — Paper consumption cut down 


Daily savings of many man-hours, a large reduction 
in expenditures for paper used, and other advantages 
more difficult to measure accurately in dollars and 
cents have accrued to the stores department of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy through the use, at its 
Aurora, IIl., storehouse, of a visible record system in 
place of the old-type stock book. Since this system 
was adopted several years ago, it has been necessary 
to take stock only four times yearly, and as a con- 
sequence the stockkeeper has time to do other work, and 
particularly to give closer attention to the regular 
routine operations going on in his section. To this fact 
Burlington stores officers attribute much of their suc- 
cess in reducing inventory adjustments at year end, 
and better conservation of material—including a de- 
crease in the amount of obsolescent material held. 
The record system used at Aurora is based on two dif- 
ferent cards, which are placed on panels and housed in 
cabinets, 15 panels to the cabinet, 67 items to the panel. 
One card is the regular stock card shown in Fig. 1. 
The other is a strike-off card, sometimes known as 
a running or perpetual inventory card (illustrated in 
Fig. 2). The colored signals (see Fig. 3) serve several 
purposes, but are particularly useful whenever order- 
ing is necessary. One indicates the firm from which 
an article is to be ordered. Thus all items to be ob- 
tained from one firm, regardless of class, have the same 















































color indicator. The color flag at the right shows 
whether the order is to be on the purchasing agent 
or on one of the company shops, and also can be used 
to indicate surpluses or low stock (extreme right). 

These colored signals play a large part in achiev- 
ing the savings secured with this procedure, mainly 
through reducing the amount of reordering necessary. 
Prior to the installation of this visible record system, 
the general store at Aurora, upon receipt of a requisi- 
tion from one of the outlying stores, would order on 
the purchasing agent if necessary. Once the general 
store’s requisition had reached the general storekeeper 
the latter generally had to rewrite the order so that 
only items to be ordered from one source of supply 
appeared on any one purchase order. 

The process of retyping orders alone used to require 
two typists on a full time basis. Under the present 
system reordering has been cut to a part-time job 
for one typist. This has been made possible merely by 
putting the distinctive color markings in the lower left 
corner of the cards. (These are visible at any time the 
card tray is pulled out. ) When the stockkeeper has de- 
cided to order he merely sets the flag at the right hand 
side of the card to indicate whether he is ordering on the 
purchasing agent or on one of the company shops. He 
then removes the whole tray from its cabinet and sends 
it to the order clerk. The typist making up the requisi- 


Fig. 3—A tray or panel of the visible records. Colored dots at left indicate 
items which are bought from a particular supplier. Signal at right indicates 


whether order is to be on various Burlington shops or on the purchasing agent 


Fig. 4—Stockman posting to visible record. Upper half is stock card and 
lower is strike-off card 
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tion can tell at a glance from the flags on right sides 
what items are to be ordered, while the indicator at 
the left tells her which items go on any one purchase 
order. After typing an item on the order she moves the 
flag back to “neutral.” 

At the time this system was adopted, the Burlington 
stopped numbering stock book pages. Items are now 
filed alphabetically in material classes and sub-classes. 
This has meant notable savings in time and paper by 
making unnecessary the frequent issuing of complete 
new sets of pages in classes where additions and de- 
letions come fast, as in class 26, Diesel parts. Also 
eliminated are confusing page numbers, such as 186-A 
and 186-AA. 

This type of stock record aids considerably in con- 
serving materials for the Burlington. Just a glance at 
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his record gives the stockkeeper the essential facts he 
needs: (1) Average consumption over a period of not 
less than two years and average consumption for at 
least 90 days of the current year; and (2) the rate 
at which that material presently is being used. Thus, 
if consumption is far above average, or seasonal aver- 
age on items which are consumed mainly during the 
summer or winter, he can immediately bring this mat- 
ter to the attention of the storekeeper who can take 
it up with the using department. At the same time, 
these recordS" aid in spotting quickly items which are 
becoming obsolescent and the stores department may 
be able to get rid of them, or take any other course 
deemed advisable. This eliminates many chances of ar- 
ticles becoming obsolete while the stores department 
has a large stock on hand. 
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V. R. Hawthorne 
Executive Vice-Chairman 


A. K. Galloway 
Chairman 


The sessions of this year’s meeting of the Mechanical 
Division of the Association of American Railroads, 
which is the twenty-third annual meeting, will be 
held in the Gold Room of the Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
June 27, 28 and 29. 


MECHANICAL DIVISION 


PROGRAMS 


P. & S. DIVISION 


Beginning Monday, June 27, and continuing through 
Wednesday, June 29, the Purchases and Stores Divi- 
sion of the Association of American Railroads, will 
hold its annual meeting. The scene will again be the 
Grand Ballroom of Chicago’s Palmer House. A pro- 
gram of 15 committee reports and 5 addresses cover- 
ing a wide variety of subjects has been arranged and 
promises much in the way of interest and information 
for those in attendance. All morning sessions will be- 
gin at 10:00 a.m. and run until 12:30 p.m., except on 
Wednesday when the morning meeting will be con- 
tinued until all business has been disposed of. After- 
noon sessions will convene at 2:00 p.m. 


H. E. Warren 
Chairman 


W. J. Farrell, Executive 
Vice-Chairman 


The first day’s session will convene at 10:00 a.m. 
and the second and third days’ sessions will convene 
at 9:30 a.m. The hours given for the start of the ses- 
sions are Chicago Daylight Saving Time, which is one 
hour faster than Central Standard Time. 

During the progress of the three-day sessions there 
will be five addresses and 15 committee reports will be 
presented. The general business of the division will 
be taken up at the first day’s session and the election 
of General Committee members and Nominating Com- 
mittee members will be held on the last day of the 
meeting. 


PROGRAM 

Monday, June 27 (10:00 a.m.) 

Address by G. Metzman, president, New York Central 
System 

Address by J. H. Aydelott, vice-president, 
and Maintenance Department, A.A.R. 

Address by W. J. Patterson, member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission 

Address by A. K. Galloway, chairman of the Mechani- 
cal Division and general superintendent motive pow- 
er and equipment, Baltimore & Ohio 

Action on Minutes of 1948 Annual Meeting 

Appointment of Committees on Subjects, Resolutions 

Unfinished business 

New business 

Report of the General Committee 


Operations 




























PROGRAM 
Monday, June 27 
Call to order by Chairman H. E. Warren, vice-presi- 
dent, purchases and stores, Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 
Invocation 
Address: I. B. Tigrett, president, Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 
Address: J. H. Aydelott, vice-president, Operations and 
Maintenance Department, Association of American 
Railroads 
Communications 
Appointment of Committees. (Resolutions and Memorials) 
Action on Minutes of 1948 Annual Meeting 
Report of General Committee 
Reports of: 
Subject 1—Purchasing and Stores Department 
Manual—Recommended Rules and Practices; 
C. D. Longsdorf (chairman), general store- 
keeper, New York Central 
Subject 2—Standard Material Classification; F. J. 
McNulty (chairman), assistant to general 
storekeeper, Boston & Mainé 
Subject 5—Forest Products; C. S. Burt (chair- 
man), assistant to vice-president, purchases and 
stores, Illinois Central 
Subject 9—Fuel—Coal, Fuel Oil and Diesel Fuel 
Oil; E. S. Bonnet (chairman), fuel purchasing 
agent, New York Central 
Address: Admiral H. B. Miller, director, department of 
of information, American Petroleum Institute 
Reports of: 
Subject 3—Scrap Handling and’ Preparation— 
Classification and Sale; R. E. Godley  (chair- 











Ls ' 





Ay 





Report of the Nominating Committee 
Discussion of reports on: 
Locomotive Construction, H. H. Lanning (chair- 
man), mechanical engineer, Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe 
Steam and Electric Locomotives Section, E. L. 
Bachman, (vice-chairman), general superin- 
tendent motive power, Pennsylvania 
Diesel Locomotive Section, A. G. Hoppe (vice- 
chairman), general superintendent locomotive 
and car department, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific 
Gas Turbine Locomotive Section, H. C. Wyatt 
(vice-chairman), assistant general superinten- 
dent motive power, Norfolk & Western 


Tuesday, June 28 (9:30 a.m.) 
Address by J. E. Goodwin, vice-president and executive 
assistant to president, Chicago & North Western 
Discussion of reports on: 
Arbitration, J. P. Morris (chairman), assistant to 
vice-president, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Prices for Labor and Materials, T. J. Boring 
(chairman), general foreman, M.C.B. Clear- 
ing House, Pennsylvania 
Brakes and Brake Equipment, J. P. Lantelme 
(chairman), general foreman, Pennsylvania 
Geared Hand Brakes, E. P. Moses (chairman), en- 
gineer rolling stock, New York Central System 


Loading Rules, W. B. Moir (chairman), chief 
car inspector, Pennsylvania 

Specifications for Materials, H. G. Miller (chair- 
man), mechanical engineer, Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, St. Paul & Pacific. 

Couplers and Draft Gears, H. W. Faus (chair- 
man), engineer motive power, New York Cen- 
tral System 

Lubrication of Cars and Locomotives, R. E. Cough- 
lan (chairman), chief metallurgist and engineer 
tests, Chicago & North Western 

Development of Hot Box Alarm Devices, J. R. 
Jackson (chairman), mechanical engineer, 
Baltimore & Ohio 

Safety Appliances, R. G. Henley (chairman), gen- 
eral superintendent motive power, Norfolk & 
Western 


Wednesday, June 29 (9:30 a.m.) 
Discussion of reports on: 
Tanks Cars, R. D. Bryan (chairman), mechani- 
cal assistant, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Wheels, E. E. Chapman (chairman), mechanical 
assistant, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Car Construction, L. H. Kueck (chairman), as- 
sistant chief mechanical officer, Missouri Pacific 
Election of members of General Committe and Com- 
mittee on Nominations 
Report of Committee on Resolutions. 








man), assistant manager of stores, Illinois Cen- 
tral 

Subject 3A—General Reclamation; John Voorhies 
(chairman), superintendent, scrap and _ recla- 
mation, New York Central 

Subject 8—Shop Manufacturing; C. R. Wheeler 
(chairman), division storekeeper, Baltimore & 


Ohio 


Tuesday, June 28 

Annual Essay Contest Committee; B. T. Adams (chair- 
man), general storekeeper, Illinois Central 

Report of: 

Subject 12—Purchasing Department—Organiza- 
tion and Procedure; S. R. Secor (chairman), as- 
sistant general purchasing agent, Chesapeake & 
Ohio 

Address: J. E. Goodwin, vice-president and executive as- 
sistant to president, Chicago & North Western 
Reports of: 

Subject 13—Stationery and Printing; G. W. Ken- 
dall (chairman), stationery buyer, Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe 

Subject 14—Fire Prevention, Safety Practices, In- 
surance—Purchasing and Stores Department; 
E. J. Urtel (chairman), division storekeeper, 
Baltimore & Ohio 

Subject 15—Storage and Material Handling Facili- 

ties—Capacity Loading and Prompt Handling of 
Company Material Cars; E. G. Roberts (chair- 
man), stores manager, Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific 
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Subject 16—Simplification and Standardization of 
Stores Stock; R. W. Hall (chairman), traveling 
storekeeper, Louisville & Nashville 

Remarks: W. S. Morehead, manager of stores, Illinois 
Central: “The Importance of Re-Application of the 
Recommendations of the Division” 

Report of: 

Subject 37—Stores Department—Organization and 
Procedure; W. W. Shugarts (chairman), as- 
sistant stores manager, Pennsylvania 


Wednesday, June 29 
Reports of: 

Subject 42—Diesel Locomotive Parts—Purchasing 
and Storekeeping; A. G. Bohorfoush, (chair- 
man), assistant general purchasing agent, 
Southern 

Subject 40—Loss and Damage Prevention—Salvage 
Disposition; J. L. Layton (chairman), stores 
inspector, Pennsylvania 

Address: Lewis Pilcher, executive vice-chairman, Freight 
Claim Division, A.A.R. 

Subject 34—Maintenance of Way and Construction 
Materials (Including Signal, Telephone and 
Telegraph)—Purchasing, Storing and Distribu- 
tion; E. Bartos (chairman), general traveling 
storekeeper, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 

Reports of: 

Resolutions Committee 

Memorials Committee 

Nominating Committee 

Election of Officers. 
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New and Improved Products of the Manufacturers 


L 


Barco Type FT-3W 214-in. steam heat connection for passenger cars and Diesel and electric 
locomotives equipped with flanged end valves—The insert shows how Type FT-2W connec- 


tion is applied to threaded end valves 


LIGHTER STEAM- 
HEAT CONNECTIONS 


The Barco Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, has developed within the last 
year and placed on the market a new 2- 
¥-in. steam-heat connection for passen- 
ger cars, and for Diesel and electric lo- 
comotives, which is approximately 30 
lb. lighter than previous designs, embod- 
ies all-steel welded construction with 
unrestricted flow, and eliminates heavy 
castings and all pipe threads in the con- 
nection. There are only two joints or 
moving points per connection in place 
of the usual four, thus minimizing the 
parts subject to repair and replacement. 
All wearing parts are hardened-steel, 
chromium-plated. 

There are only two wearing gaskets per 
connection and these are interchangeable 
on all 2-in. and 2%-in. Barco connec- 
tions, thus simplifying the stock inven- 
tory. This is the same type of gasket 
which is reported to have given reliable 
service on railroad equipment for many 
years. 

The new Barco steam-heat connections 
are applied and removed from the end 
valve without dismantling by means of 
either a threaded or a flanged and bolted 
joint, whichever is preferred. They are de- 
signed for simplicity and ease of han- 
dling in shops and coach yards. Besides 
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light weight and relatively few parts, an 
additional feature is exceptional flexi- 
bility due to the familiar Barco combina- 
tion swivel and ball-joint construction 
which permits movement in every direc- 
tion. Insulation of the connections is op- 
tional. If specified, it is effective and 
carefully protected by metal covers which 
assure long life. 

Standard dimensions are 1854 in. be- 
tween joint centers and 2714 in. between 


the center of the lower joint and the . 


face of the coupler head gasket, as rec- 
ommended by the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, but these dimensions may 
be varied to suit individual requirements. 
The length of the support-spring and the 
safety-spring arrangements may also be 
varied as required. 





STRAIGHT-LINE 
ASPIRATING DIFFUSER 


A straight-line aspirating air diffuser, 
designed primarily for installations re- 
quiring long rectangular units, such as 
railroad cars, has been developed by 
Anemostat Corporation of America, 10 
East Thirty-ninth street, New York. 

The standard length of the straight- 
line diffuser unit is 60 in., although this 


dimension will be varied by the manu- 
facturer to suit the user’s needs. Air 
quantities handled are 15 to 20 cu. ft. 
per min. for each foot of diffuser length, 
and a double row provides up to 40 cu. 
ft. per min. Tip velocities are about 700 
ft. per min. through the valving arrange- 
ment, when handling design air quanti- 
ties. The maximum static resistance is 
0.2 in. of water. 

Air distribution is equalized through- 
out the length of the straight-line diffuser 
installation by means of adjustable vol- 
ume shutters which are accessible on 
the face side of the unit. The shutters 
can be adjusted along every foot of the 
outlet, and the air is controlled to every 
inch of the diffuser. Thus, air distribu- 
tion can be equalized from end to end, 
regardless of overall length. The diffuser 
is fabricated so as to facilitate its use in 
individual panels of varied lengths, or 
it can be assembled in continuous ex- 
tended strips. Many combinations are 
obtainable, with or without continuous or 
individual lighting fixtures. Units may be 
mounted back-to-back to form one dif- 
fuser, or may be separated to accommo- 
date all types of lighting arrangements. 

Like the circular Anemostat air dif- 
fuser, the straight-line diffuser provides 
up to 40 per cent aspirating action. With- 
in the diffuser, 40 cu. ft. of room air is 


drawn in and mixed with every 100 cu. 
ft. of incoming duct air‘ before the mix- 
ture is released to the enclosure. By 
means of this aspirating action, tempera- 
ture equalization is accomplished well 
above the occupied zone. Expansion of 
the supply air through ’the air diffuser 
immediately reduces velocities, so that 
occupied-zone air- movement of 40 ft. 
per min. or less may be maintained. 

In a typical railroad car having an 
open space 60 ft. long, a double-row in- 
stallation of the new straight-line dif- 
fusers will handle up to 2,400 cu. ft. per 
min. without draft and with complete 
temperature equalization throughout the’ 
space. 
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DESIGN CHANGES IN 
CAR HEATING VALVES 


Two engineering changes have been 
incorporated in the solenoid steam ad- 
mission valves No. 1671 CC and 1675 
CC manufactured by the Vapor Heating 
Corporation, Chicago to improve opera- 
tion and reduce maintenance of these de- 
vices. A steam-resistant 0 ring, made of 
a tough synthetic material, has been 
added to the lower portion of the stain- 
less-steel needle in the needle-valve as- 
sembly; this 0 ring improves the steam- 
tight closing of the valve, making it un- 
necessary to lap-in, and permitting easy 
replacement. 

A ball-bearing check valve has also 





been incorporated in the trap portion of 
these valves to lessen the possibility of 
a vacuum keeping the valve from operat- 
ing properly. These improvements make 
it possible to reduce the steam pressure 
in coach and overhead heating system, 
and to reduce steam pressure from twelve 
down to three pounds in multiple-room 
sleeping cars. 





CORROSION-RESIST ANT 
STAINLESS-CLAD STEEL 


A corrosion-resistant stainless-clad steel 
is being manufactured and marketed un- 
der the trade-mark Permaclad by the 
Alan Wood Steel Company, Consho- 
hocken, Pa. The sheets consist of a lay- 
er of stainless steel inseparably diffusion- 
welded to a mild-steel backing. The re- 
sult is a sheet with maximum corrosion 
resistance on one side, yet which pos- 
sesses the ductility and other physical 
properties of plain carbon steel. 

Permaclad can be metal-arc-welded, 
spot-welded or soldered. The conductivity 
of the mild-steel backing dissipates weld- 
ing heat and minimizes the danger of des- 
troying stainless properties. Polished 
Permaclad can be drawn or stamped 
without injury to its surface if protected 
with one of several plastic coatings 
available. 

The stainless layer is 10 per cent of the 
total thickness of sheets of No. 13 gage 
and heavier, and 20 per cent of the thick- 
ness of lighter sheets. The percentage of 
cladding, however, can be increased as 
desired, and special types of stainless or 
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stabilized grades can be furnished to 
meet unusual corrosion conditions. All 
can be supplied polished or unpolished 
as specified. Special types of backing 
steels are also available, including AW 
Dynalloy high-strength low-alloy steel. 





HEATING SYSTEM FOR 
REFRIGERATOR CARS 


A thermostatically controlled method 

embodying an underslung automatic-feed- 
ing charcoal heater for heating cars car- 
rying perishable products has been de- 
veloped by Luminator, Inc., 120 North 
Peoria street, Chicago 80. This is manu- 
factured under license from Robert 
Mitchell Company, Montreal, Que. 

Over 5,000 of these heaters have been 
in use in Canada since before the war 
on a manually controlled basis and have 
given excellent service on both the Cana- 
dian National and the Canadian Pacific. 
Some of the American installations con- 
tain a thermostat which eliminates the 
need for manual control on the road. 

The Luminator-Mitchell heater is fired 
by charcoal which is fed into a magazine 
of 50 lb. capacity, from which it auto- 
matically drops by gravity at the proper 
rate into a burning chamber which is 
surrounded by a copper coil. The cop- 
per coil contains ethylene glycol anti- 
freeze solution which is warmed and cir- 
culated through a piping system over the 
floor of the car and which returns to the 
coil in the burning chamber to be re- 
warmed. The chimney arrangement and 
damper controls deliver a balanced air 
intake and air outlet. The difference be- 
tween top and bottom temperatures in 
the car can normally be held within 
about two degrees. 

A thermostatic control has been de- 
veloped for use with the heater. A three- 
way valve adjacent to the heater is actu- 
ated by a bulb located inside the car. 
When the temperature within the car is 
below that set on the thermostat, the 
flow of warm liquid is from the heater 
through the valve into the car and back 
to the heater. When car temperature is 
above that set on thermostat, the warmed 
liquid flow is from heater through valve 





through heat exchanger and back to 
heater. 

With this control the thermostat is set 
for the desired temperature within the 
car and the heater is lighted. It is re- 
fueled at approximately 24- to 48-hour 
intervals from the ground outside the car. 
The inside of the car will remain within 
about two degrees of the indicated tem- 
perature setting. The air within the bunk- 
ers remains unchanged. 

Aside from the improved servicing con- 
ditions which the underbody heater offers 
as compared with portable bunker heat- 
ers, it simplifies conversion from refriger- 
ating to heating service, sometimes re- 
quired within the limits of a single 
trip. Instead of the tedious job of chop- 
ping out the ice remaining in the bunk- 
ers, it is only necessary to light the heat- 
er, which will melt the ice and protect 
the load from freezing. 





FILE ROTATES 
HORIZONTALLY 


A rotary file which revolves in a hori- 
zontal plane, which is said to put all rec- 
ords in a natural position for posting or 





reference without removal from the rotor, 
has just been announced by Diebold, 
Inc., Canton 2, Ohio. The small “work 
units make it possible for more than one 
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person to use these records at any given 
time. Each file holds up to 2,700 records. 
Both the tops and bottoms are exposed 
for signalling purposes. 

Records are housed on three movable 
trays. These trays are self-supporting 
when off the rotor. Records of various 
sizes up to 8 in. by 8 in., or 9 in. by 
5% in. can be accommodated on this all- 
steel file. This unit is called the “Cardi- 
neer.” 





FLOW INDICATOR 
FOR ALL FUEL OILS 


A flow indicator suitable for both clear 
and opaque streams is offered by Fischer 
& Porter Co., Hatboro, Pa. Known as the 
Magna-Sight flow guide, it uses the com- 
pany’s standard bull’s-eye body with a 
fixed diameter orifice at its vertical in- 
let. A tapered plug is suspended in the 
fluid stream within the orifice. There is 
a permanent magnet imbedded in the 
tapered plug which causes an external 
steel ball to move against a calibrated 
flow scale when an increasing flow rate 
causes the plug to rise. The rear enclos- 
ure is a heavy Herculite glass window 
which permits visual observation of the 
fluid. 

The flow guide is made in eight sizes 
from % in. to 4 in., screwed or flanged. 
The various models together will measure 
maximum flow rates from 3.5 to 250 gal. 
per min. The minimum measurable flow 
rate for any given indicator is one-tenth 
the maximum. 

The Magna-Sight flow guide is made 
of iron, steel, brass, bronze and stainless 








steel. It has just one moving part in the 
fluid stream and fits into a vertical sec- 
tion of pipe. 





CLEANABLE METAL- 
MEDIA AIR FILTERS 


The filter media employed in the “Alu- 
maloy” series of air filters produced by 
the Research Products Corporation, 
Madison 10, Wis., consists of multiple 
layers of lightweight, corrosion-resistant 
expanded Alumaloy sheets, staggered to 
provide a baffle pattern of adhesive- 
coated, dust-holding surfaces. This baffle- 
pattern creates a turbulence in the air 
stream to scrub the dust, soot, pollen 
and other air-borne particles out of the 
air. The pattern is varied — coarser on 
the intake side to reduce surface clog- 





The improved “Pallet Ox,” manufactured by the Barrett-Cravens Company, 4609 South 
Western boulevard, Chicago 9, is furnished in capacities of 4,000 and 6,000 lb., and can 
handle either single or double-face pallets. Fork lengths from 36 to 60 in. are available. 


Lift of 4 in. is provided 
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ging and provide maximum air flow; di- 
minishing through the filter depth pro- 
gressively to increase dust-holding ca- 
pacity. 

The “E-Z Kleen” and industrial wash- 
able series of air filters are completely 
framed in metal, while the “Self-Seal” 
model is frameless. The latter is made 


R-P Alumaloy Self-Seal Air Filter with self- 
sealing edge to prevent by-passing of un- 
filtered air 


slightly oversize to fit tightly against 
holding frames with a self-sealing edge 
to prevent by-passing of unfiltered air. It 
also adds extra filtering surface. 

All the R-P Alumaloy air filters are 
cleaned and recharged with a special R-P 
filter coat. They are available in 1 in. 
and 2 in. thicknesses in all standard 
sizes. Special sizes up to 25 in. by 30 
in. can also be obtained. 

The Alumaloy air filters have Under- 
writers’ Laboratories Listing of Class I 
on dry filters and Class II on adhesive 
treated filters. " 





DIESEL FUEL 
OIL DEHYDRATOR 


The Erie Dehydrator is designed both 
to filter and to remove water from pe- 
troleum products. It comprises a horizon- 
tal circular tank with the oil inlet at the 
top of one end and the outlet at the top 
of the other end. Between is the separat- 
ing medium bordered on each end by the 
filter pack retainers, which include 80- 
mesh screening. Below the outlet end is 
a sump which collects the water re- 
moved from the oil and which has an ex- 
terior glass gage to indicate the amount 
accumulated. 

Standard units are designed for 50 
lb. per sq. in. working pressure and 75 
lb. per sq. in. test, and are available in 
capacities from 25 to 300 gal. per min., 
based on gasoline. There will be some 
variation in capacity dependent on vis- 
cosity when used with other fuels. 

There are several means available for 
removing the water which accumulates 
in the sump, either manually or automat- 
ically. There are also two arrangements, 
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one hydraulic, the other electrically oper- 
ated, for closing down the system if a 
greater amount of water should be in- 
troduced than can be expelled normally 
from the sump. Electric blankets may be 
furnished which will prevent water from 
freezing in the sump and will insure 
operation in sub-freezing temperatures. 

The dehydrators are available from the 
Erie Meter Systems, Inc., Erie, Pa., in 
six capacities. These are 25, 50, 80, 100, 
200 and 300 gal. per min., based on gaso- 
line. 





ELECTRIC-STEAM- 
VAPORIZER 


A portable electric-steam-vaporizer that 
works automatically is offered by the Hy- 
dro-Mist Division of Tempo Industries, 
Inc., Glendale, Cal., as a thorough and 
inexpensive means of pest control for 
railroads. Known as Hydro-Mist, the va- 
poi:..r holds 44 oz. of insecticide and 
dispels the solution under heat and pres- 
sure. One filling will treat a minimum 
of 500,000 cubic feet. Hydro-Mist solu- 
tion, an approved insecticide, is safe for 
all warm blooded animals, yet it said to 
be sudden death to flies, moths, gnats, 
mosquitoes, silverfish, roaches, beetles, 
bed bugs, ants and other similar insects 
and pests. 





The exterminator weighs a little more 


than 8 lb. and needs only to be filled, 


plugged into an ordinary electric socket, 
and the time clock and thermostat set. 
The remaining operations are automatic. 





STEEL BULKHEAD 


A new steel bulkhead, said to 
be easily and quickly applied, has 
recently been put on the market 


by the Pilot Steel Bulkhead Com- 
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pany, 1121 Edmonds ave., Drexel Hill, 
Pa. Dimensions of this unit are: Height, 
7 ft.; frame width, 8 ft.; overall width 
closed, 8 ft. 4 in.; and overall width open, 
9 ft. 2 in. It has a reinforced 3 in. chan- 
nel steel frame and vertical and horizon- 
tal latticework is 1 in. steel strapping. 
The bulkhead is held to the car sides, 
and according to the manufacturer, can 
be applied at any point in the car by 
ball-jointed grip plates having eight 
prongs, which do not penetrate the thick- 
ness of the car linings and are said, 
therefore, to do little damage. Applica- 
tion is said to be a matter of only about 
three minutes of the time of two men, 
since the operation consists merely of 
placing the bulkhead in position against 
the load and tightening four screw bolts. 


Carrying handles are attached on the 
side frames. Skid shoes help in the move- 
ment of the unit. The manufacturer esti- 
mates that the trip life of this product 
is twenty times that of a wooden bulk- 
head, and that trip cost is about one-sixth 
that of a wooden gate. 





AUTOMOTIVE CRANE 


Several models of the Coles Crane, an 
English product, are now available in the 
United States, through an American or- 
ganization, Coles Cranes, Inc., 4306 S. 
Paulina st., Chicago 9. The boom is of 
the cantilever type mounted on a cen- 
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trally situated frame, and is said to en- 
able operators to work in very close 
quarters. 

The model illustrated is a 15,000 lb. 
capacity machine. It is powered by a 
Ford V-8, 47 h.p. gasoline engine. It has 
a turning radius of 40 ft. and on level 
ground will travel 2 m.p.h. loaded and 
4 m.p.h. unloaded. The various move- 
ments of the crane, such as hoisting and 
traveling, are operated by separate single 
motors. All can be operated simultan- 
eously. 

A full 360 deg. swing of the super- 
structure and boom is possible. Boom 
standard lengths are 12 and 17 ft. Gen- 
erator rating is a nominal one of 11 k.w. 
at 1,800 r.p.m. Brakes for hoist, boom 
hoist and swing are electro-magnetic, 
while those for traveling are hydraulic 
on the rear wheels only. All models 
are equipped with an automatic “safe- 
load” indicator. 





PYROMETER FOR 
DIESEL EXHAUST 


The Illinois Testing Laboratories, Inc., 
420 North LaSalle street, Chicago, has 
announced a continuously operated moni- 
toring instrument for automatically meas- 
uring cylinder exhaust temperatures of 
Diesel engines. Known as the Alnor 1160 
pyrometer, it has a large clock-like dial to 
indicate switch positions which can be 
read from a distance of 20 ft. 

The switch has a motor-driven, rotary- 
type arm, actuating leaf-type contact as- 
semblies. Overlaps in the rotary switch 
keep the pointer from returning to zero 
between positions. Any large deviation 
from a general average is immediately 
shown on the pyrometer scale. 

A push button on the front panel en- 
ables the operator to stop the rotating 
switch on any selected position for longer 
readings. Rotational speed is one revolu- 
tion per minute. The pyrometer can be 
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equipped with an excess-temperature cut- 
out which activates various alarm sys- 
tems or engine shutdown controls if any 
cylinder should reach excessive exhaust 
temperatures. 








Chrome Lock used as a sealer for window 
sashes and skin laps 


IMPREGNATED FELT 
PROTECTIVE GASKETING 


Chrome Lock is a specially com- 
pounded and impregnated felt, contain- 
ing zinc chromate as a corrosion inhibi- 
tor. It is used for protective gasketing or 
sealing between such types of surfaces 
as flanges and lapped or butted joints. 
Under bolted, screwed or nailed pressure 
the resins traverse within the felt and 
are also extruded onto the faying sur- 
faces in sufficient quantities to form a 
positive dam. The resultant seal provides 
both exclusion and retention of air, 
water, dust and other materials. 

Chrome Lock has a pressure-sensitive 
adhesive back making it possible for one 











man to lay it without assistance, even on 
vertical or inverted installations. It is 
odorless and non-toxic, and requires no 
clean-up operation. It is said to remain 
pliable indefinitely in service and in stor- 
age. 

Chrome Lock resists permanent distor- 
tion; it has 75 per cent to 100 per cent 
recovery after pressure release, which 
aids in maintaining a seal for the life 
of the installation. Under bolted pressure, 
the gasket fills in face irregularities in 
the joint, as well as in and around all 
bolt or rivet holes. It is non-oxidizing, 
and is said to extrude sufficient resins 
onto the surface and into all rust pocks 
in the joint facings to hold the metal in 
a passive state. It is further claimed to 
inhibit electrolytic action between dis- 
similar metals. 

Chrome Lock’s compressibility and lam- 
inating qualities can permit low bolt 
torque pressures and, in turn, lighter 
flange materials. On rectangular flanges 
of 24 gage, .025 metal, stock tapes can 
be used by lapping at the corners. It is 
also said to eliminate some machining 
operations because it permits the use of 
raw sheet stock in many cases. 

Chrome Lock is available from the 
Products Research Company, 5426 San 
Fernando road, Glendale, Cal., in four 
thicknesses, 1/32, 1/16, 1/18, and %4 in. 
and in widths from 3/16 to 72 in. 
Lengths are 100 ft. for 1/32 and 1/16 in. 
thicknesses; 50 ft. for 4% in. thickness 
and 25 ft. for %4 in. thickness. Chrome 
Lock is also available as stamped gasket- 
ing to fit individual requirements. 








The “Rotabin” is a series of circular, 
rotating-shelf units designed for holding 
small parts and tools. Each tray rotates on 
ball-thrust bearings. This shelving is manu- 
factured by the Frick-Gallagher Manufac- 
turing Company, 400 Shubert 8uilding, 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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PORTABLE POWER 
CONVEYOR 


A portable belt conveyor, powered 
either by an electric motor or a gasoline 
engine, has been put on the market by 
the Lake Shore Engineering Company, 
Iron Mountain, Mich. Called the “Tote- 
All,” this conveyor’s actions are entire- 
ly hydraulically controlled, including re- 
versing the belt and changing belt speeds 
which range from zero to 400 ft. per 
min. Standard conveyors are available in 
lengths from 10 ft. up, in multiples of 
2 ft., and belt widths of 8-10-16 in. The 
height of the low end of the conveyor 
can be adjusted from 20 in. to 48 in., 
and of the high end from 48 in. to 15 ft., 
depending on conveyor length. 





METAL STORAGE BINS 


Metal storage bins which are assem- 
bled without the use of bolts and nuts 
are a recent announcement of the Bor- 
roughs Manufacturing Company, Kala- 











mazoo, Mich. Shelves slide in place on 
1% in. centers. Sloping shelf dividers 
in four heights between 156 in. and 6% 
in. snap into place at desired widths. 
Sloping-front trays are available, 4, 6 or 
9 to a shelf. Dividers for trays slide into 
place on two inch centers. Label holders 
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snap on front of shelves and trays. The 
all-welded steel “Flexi-Bin” has a baked 
enamel finish and is available in a choice 
of five colors. 





LOADING RAMP WITH 
SAFETY LOCK 


A heavy-duty “safety-type bridge 
ramp” for use in loading and unloading 
freight cars by hand or motorized plat- 
form trucks has been developed by the 
Roll-Rite Corporation, Oakland, Cal. The 
ramp is equipped with a simple mechani- 
cal locking device which holds it in a 
safe position between the loading dock 
and the car. The sides are beveled for 
easy entry, and the surface is treated for 
good traction. Details concerning the 
safety ramp are contained in Roll-Rite’s 
engineering bulletin No. 501. 





SAFETY STEP EDGE 


A highly visible white safety-step edge 
for use on passenger car steps has been 
announced by Samuel Moore & Co., Man- 
tua, Ohio. Marketed under the registered 
trade name of Rub-Bub White Safety 
Step Edge, it is made of a 5/16-in. 
thickness of white Rub-Bub compound 
containing a high percentage of live rub- 
ber. This is bonded mechanically and 
chemically. to an integral, cupped metal 
backing. 

The design of the surface, trade-named 
Dri-Foot, has wide grooves for drainage 
and small squeegee ribs that grip passen- 
gers’ shoe soles. This surface design, in 
combination with the toothy texture of 
Rub-Bub compound, provides a non-skid 
surface. The high resiliency of the rub- 
ber compound is also said to prevent 
shattered shinbone accidents. 

Rub-Bub White Safety Step Edge is 
cut to required length and fastened in 





The Roll-Rite ramp is equipped with a counterbalanced lifting stirrup for easy handling 
by fork-lift trucks 
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place with wood or machine screws. It 
can be mitered to fit curved or irregular- 
ly shaped steps. 














































LIGHTWEIGHT 
FOLDING CHAIRS 


A line of lightweight folding chairs, 
the “Traveleze” series, is available from 
the Moynahan Bronze Company, 9087 
Alpine st., Detroit 4, Mich., in two styles. 
Both are cushioned in foam rubber and 
upholstered to customer specifications. 

The Model MF, requiring one action 
to fold or unfold, is designed for use 
where space is limited. It occupies an 
area 20% in. by 27% in., and is 12% in. 
high when folded. The Model MFR 
Lounge Chair is for larger rooms; the 
back is adjustable to three positions or 
it can be folded to fit under a bed. Folded 
dimensions of the Model MFR are 30% 
in. by 23% in. wide by 12% in. 





THE “BUNNYHUGGER” 


The first in a series of special attach- 
ment Worksavers has just been an- 
nounced by the Philadelphia Division of 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., Phila- 
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delphia 15, Pa. This battery-powered 
hand truck has a capacity of 3,750 lb., 
travels at 2 m.p.h. under full load, and 
the mast tilts a full 21 deg. in 10 sec- 
onds to center the load. The overall di- 
mensions of the truck not including the 
forks, are 67%4 in. length by 35 in. width. 
Mast height is 83 in. and fork elevation 
is 564% in. Use of large capacity batter- 
ies is possible with this truck, the 23 
plate lead-acid type sometimes providing 
two days of operation without recharging, 
the manufacturer states. 

To pick up loads, the Bunnyhugger is 
maneuvered so that the load is between 
the forks. The operator then manipulates 
a control-lever which causes the forks to 
grasp the load in a pincer-like movement. 
The usual procedure is followed for 
transportation or tiering. 

































FAIR COMPETITION 


It would be a mistake to assume that higher freight and 
passenger rates are the complete answer to the problems 
of the railroads. In fact, they can be but a temporary stimu- 
lant in keeping the carriers in a reasonably healthy financial 
condition and, in the long run, they could cause serious 
harm by driving business to competitors. 

What is needed more than anything else if we wish to 
be completely fair with these carriers and if we wish to 
keep them out of the hands of the government is to place 
all transportation on an even competitive basis. That is to 
say competitors of the railroads should not be subsidized. 

Anyone who has ever ridden over a railroad realizés that 
it costs a great deal of money to keep roadbeds in good con- 
dition. He must have seen groups of men constantly at work 
on that job. These men are paid out of freight and passenger 
revenues. The railroads themselves must meet these payrolls. 

But no one has ever seen the owners of trucks repairing 
the highways over which they carry freight. And no one 
has ever seen a bus company crew working along the right- 
of-way. Being relieved of these expenses, which are de- 
frayed by taxpayers generally — even by the railroads — 
these transportation people have a definite edge over the 
people who move passengers and freight by rail. 

Moreover, these trucks and buses make it dangerous for 
taxpayers to ride in automobiles over the roads for which 
they have paid. They travel along at excessive rates of speed 
and all too often they hog the highway so that people in 
smaller vehicles must get out of their way. 

Why the railroads have never made a determined fight to 
even the score with these competitors, we have never been 
able to understand. Our regulatory authorities have been 
equally as reticent about giving the railroads a square deal 
on that score. Can it be that they fear political repercussions 
or is it a case of taking the easy way out? 

It goes without saying that this nation needs an efficient 
railroad system not only to handle peacetime freight and 
passenger business but also to move troops and material in 
the event of war. This cannot be had if the railroads either 
price themselves out of business or are forced into bank- 
ruptcy because of unfair competition. 

—Ralph Hendershot, financial editor, New York World-Telegram. 
Reprinted by permission. 
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Left to right—J. H. Aydelott, vice-president, A.A.R., addresses the meeting of the Freight Claim Division; Chairman G. W. Loderhose; 


G. T. Carmichael, vice-president, accounting, New York, New Haven & Hartford, and H. F. Davis 


FREIGHT CLAIM SECTION OPTIMISTIC 





Since the number of freight loss and damage claims 
presented to the railroads in 1948 was 16.7 per cent 
lower than the 1947 figure, members of the Freight 
Claim Division of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, meeting at Boston, Mass., June 14, 15 and 16, 
generally expressed a feeling of cautious optimism 
about the future of the claim situation. 

G. W. Loderhose, freight claim agent of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, and chairman 
of the division, after citing figures to show that 1948 
claim payments were up 10.5 per cent from 1947’s 
$122,215,948 bill, said that “Despite these new highs 
in claim payments, there are sound reasons for be- 
lieving that we are over the peak. Encouraging is 
the fact that . . . 16.7 per cent fewer claims were 
presented by claimants in 1948. Computing these claims 
at an estimated average of about $25, that is a sav- 
ing of about $25 million over what the claim expense 
would have been had the 1947 rate of claim presenta- 
tions been maintained. Moreover, the number of un- 
settled claims carried over to the year 1949 was re- 
duced by 31.3 per cent compared with 1947. A large 
decrease also reported in over, short and damage re- 
ports is further evidence of improvement.” 

There is much still to be done, Mr. Loderhose said, 
before anyone can feel complacent. But whatever 
the accomplishments, “Our sincere thanks and gratitude 
are extended to the trade groups with which the divi- 
sion’s staff have been working toward a better trans- 
portation experience, especially the shippers’ advisory 
boards, which with the able assistane of Irving M. 
Peters, general chairman of the Perfect Shipping Cam- 
paign’s National Management Committee, have done 
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Aydelott tells group damage bill reduction 
is vital to railroad solvency — Shepard 
says too much “prevention” work begins 
at the top level — Better freight cars asked 


so much to advance our cause.” The National In- 
dustrial Traffic League, the Porcelain Enamel Institute, 
and the furniture manufacturers were other shipper 
groups coming in for praise for their cooperation with 
the Freight Claim Division and its activities. 

The division and its membership came in for com- 
mendation in turn from Warner B. Shepard, president 
of the National Association of Shippers Advisory 
Boards, and general traffic manager of the Aluminum 
Company of America, who said that his talks with 
shippers indicated that most of them were convinced 
that the railroads were working hard to prevent loss 
and damage. Mr. Shepard said, however, that perfect 
shipping needs a little more “grass roots planning.” 
Too many plans come from the executive offices rather 
than from the station platforms and factory shipping 
rooms. 

Perhaps never before has so much stress been laid 
on loss and damage prevention activities, and the pos- 
sible consequences of failure to succeed. Both Chair- 
man Loderhose and G. T. Carmichael, vice-president, 
accounting, of the New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
called attention to the public relations value of loss 
and damage prevention. Mr. Carmichael further said 
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that’ when claim payments of all Class I railroads 
reached a figure which was about 20 per cent of 
their net revenue it is obvious how important loss and 
damage prevention is from the visible financial angle. 

J. H. Aydelott, vice-president, Operations and Main- 
tenance Department, A.A.R., further pointed up Mr. 
Carmichael’s theme. After explaining why the railroads 
found it necessary to ask for rate increases when the 
general price level and production were declining, Mr. 
Aydelott said that “increases in the cost of operation 
and increased taxes require that a still higher level 
of charges be established if the railroads are to re- 
main solvent. It is these conditions which make it 
so extremely important that the outlay of money in 
the settlement of loss and damage claims be reduced 
to the very minimum, and this can be done if we get 
at the true causes of loss and damage and remove 
them. Seldom does an economy drive in the railroad 
industry promise so much as the effort in which you 
are engaged. The results, if we are successful, will 
be just as pleasing to our patrons as to the railroad 
industry, since both groups will profit immeasurably.” 


Ever Ride a Freight? 


Better than one-third of the time of the 234-day 
meeting was devoted to discussions of. prevention of 
loss and damage. In addition to the presentation of 
the report of the National Freight Loss and Damage 
Prevention Committee, there was a full pfogram of 
speakers plus two movies, one of which was the A.A.R. 
movie on better switching, “Easy Does It,” while the 
other was the Union Pacific’s “Who Done It?” which 
dealt with the proper handling of l.c.l. traffic. 

One of the speakers in the prevention sessions was 
F. W. Rourke, general manager of the Boston & Maine. 
Mr. Rourke, too, called attention to the magnitude 
of the freight loss and damage bill, but he went on 
to say that “Those figures do not represent the whole 
loss, because when an industry cannot or does not 
deliver the only commodity it has to sell—in our case 
transportation of goods in the agreed-upon time, and 
with delivery intact and in good order—the shipper 
and consignee are going to some other agency of trans- 
portation which can and will produce the goods.” 
Therefore, loss and damage prevention, Mr. Rourke 
continued, was a job for all departments of all rail- 
roads. “Doesn’t that thesis,” he said, “place the matter 
squarely in the lap of the A.A.R.—the only medium 
the railroads have for concerted, unified action er 
program work?” 

Rough handling, Mr. Rourke said, while responsible 
for a lot of damage, frequently is used as a “catch- 
all” explanation for damage resulting from various 
reasons. Faulty equipment, he declared, actually is 
responsible, in his opinion, for a good part of the loss 
and damage for which switch and road crews are 
blamed. Mr. Rourke asked his audience to remember 
the “dancing and swaying” of freight cars as they went 
over the road at 45-50 m.p.h. “You couldn’t ride one 
of those cars yourself,’ he continued. “Can’t you 
imagine what’s going on inside that car?” 

There are devices on the market which will minimize 
such action, Mr. Rourke said, and they are being ap- 
plied generally te newly built cars. They are not being 
put on cars which are being rebuilt, however—“cars 
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which will be with us for at least another ten years.” 
Such devices as are being applied, are not being in- 
stalled in the interest of freight-claim prevention, he 
asserted, “but rather because they have been found 
to reduce car maintenance expense.” Snubbers, he said, 
will minimize vertical bounce, and can be applied to 
a car for $40, including purchase price. “Isn’t it just 
as important to set a date beyond which cars not so 
equipped will not be interchange cars, as it was in 
the case of brake-shoe spark arresters or bottom-rod 
supports? . . . Think about it, gentlemen, and go to 
work to get a little freight claim section influence 
into the mechanical section.” 

The operating department, Mr. Rourke said, must 
know what the freight claim department is running into. 
(For this reason, he said, all claims for over $500 go 
across his desk.) From the operating department point 
of view, he concluded, besides training of employees 
in better conduct of jobs, control of yard operations 
is especially important, for “hump yards whose class 
tracks aren’t properly held to the designated grade, 
or where the retarder operators catch hell every time 
tracks build high and have to be trimmed, can be 
worse offenders than flat-switching yards.” 


Containers Available Again 


D. McKeown, assistant mechanical engineer of the 
Boston & Maine, told of some of the things the Mechan- 
ical Division was doing to help loss and damage pre- 
vention, such as setting 15,000 ft. lb. as the minimum 
capacity for draft gears, which resulted in removing 
16 different draft gears from the approved list. Like 
Mr. Rourke, Mr. McKeown believed that there was 
a need for A.A.R. mandatory rules on equipment im- 
provements. It was his view that a little money spent 
on freight car improvements would “more than pay 
dividends” by helping prevent loss and damage. 

W. R. White, container engineer of the Union Pacific, 
speaking during the prevention day activities, assured 
the convention that competition had returned to the 
container industry. Shippers have no “alibi” that they 
cannot get proper containers, he indicated. Mr. White 
also recommended that more attention be given to 
coopering. Damage, he said, was generally progressive, 
and a good coopering job at the first inspection point 
frequently will stop further damage. 

E. J. Dahill, chief engineer, Freight Loading and 
Container Section, A.A.R., discussed the new and 
mandatory classification rule on packaging of furniture. 
This rule, he said, was helping to cut loss and damage. 
However, he continued, this new packaging was cost- 
ing the furniture industry an additional $25 million per 
year, and these shippers believe they have “evidence” 
that the railroads are not matching ‘their efforts. (On 
the basis of Mr. Dahill’s talk, a resolution was ap- 
proved, which asked all railroads to reexamine their 
methods of loading and handling furniture with a view 
to improving them.) 

Reelected to the post of chairman of the division for 
the next two years was G. W. Loderhose, freight claim 
agent of the Milwaukee. (Mr. Loderhose for the past 
few months had been filling out the unexpired term 
of J. M. Heath, freight claim agent of the Lehigh 
Valley, who was forced to retire from both his rail- 
road post and the chairmanship of the division be- 
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cause of ill health.) H. V. Cooper, freight claim agent 
of the Missouri Pacific, was reelected first vice-chair- 
man, while Heber Smith, freight claim agent of the 
Southern Pacific, again assumed the duties of second 
vice-chairman. Attendance at the session was 255. 
Following are brief digests of the reports of the 
Committee on Freight Claim Rules and the National 
Freight Loss and Damage Prevention Committee. 


Loss and Damage Report 


The report of the National Freight Loss and Damage 
Committee (H. F. Davis, supervisor loss and damage 
prevention, Union Pacfic, chairman) indicated that the 
matter of loss and damage had received the attention 
of the board of directors of the A.A.R. As a result, 
34 railroads asked that their prevention activities be 
surveyed by the Freight Claim Division. To date 11 
roads have had their surveys completed. 

The committee reported many railroads have in- 
creased their prevention forces, and it urged that all 
railroads maintain adequate loss and damage preven- 
tion organizations for “Individual carrier prevention 
activity is the backbone of our prevention program.” 
It also suggested that monthly meetings of field men 
in the different areas be continued, and that, if pos- 
sible o.s. & d. clerks be brought into meetings, as their 
participation should result in better exception reports. 

As a result of the committee’s efforts, J. H. Aydelott, 
vice-president, A.A.R., recently wrote all chief operat- 
ing officers, urging: 


1. The establishment of joint inspection service at all com- 
mon points; 

2. Periodical meetings of loss and damage prevention in- 
spectors to exchange experience; 

3. Inspection activities to include efforts to discourage the 
promiscous rejection of freight because damaged; 

4. Inspectors to be instructed, and kept informed, of the 
information needed by freight claim agents in order to 
determine liability for loss or damage, and the prevention 
officers to determine steps necessary to stop recurrence; 

5. Waiving of inspection to be discouraged; 

6. Mechanical division or industrial representatives to be 
called in when there is concealed loss and damage to car- 
load freight, such as machinery, enameled products, or 
furniture, in order to determine whether or not the carrier 
was liable; and 

7. Steps be taken by operating officers to improve the 
recording of loss and damage which is apparent at time of 
delivery to insure that visible damage is not erroneously 
stated as “concealed.” 


Attention was urged to the matter of proper door- 
way protection. The Superintendents’ Association of 
St. Louis reported that in 1948, 36 per cent of the 
necessary load adjustment was due to absence, or 
improper application, of doorway protection. 


Enamel Products, Canned Goods, Beef 


The committee recommended that staff experts be 
added to the division’s prevention forces, one to spe- 
cialize on porcelain enamel products and the other on 
canned goods. 

On dressed beef the committee’s research indicated 
that when cars were equipped with efficient snubbers, 
maintained in good condition, beef did not fall from 
hooks of refrigerator cars and become damaged. It 
was reported that weevil infestation of box cars is 
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causing much damage to flour. The best means of get- 
ting rid of weevils was found to be blowing out cars 
under not less than 90 lb. of air pressure. All member 
roads are asked to blow out cars this summer. 

The need for better checking of freight was cited. 
Bad checking was responsible for many overs and 
shorts, the committee said, and it recommended a 
positive loading record such as that in effect on some 
railroads [Vericheck]. 

Praise was given the N.I.T. League and the Ship- 
pers Advisory Boards for their cooperation in the rail- 
road loss and damage prevention efforts. 


Freight Claim Rules 


In the report of the Committee on Freight Claim 
Rules (T. P. Scott, freight claim agent, Erie, chairman) 
about the only rule proposal which excited much 
discussion was the amended suggestion of the Pacific 
Coast Claim Conference that Rule 60-j be changed so 
that the second paragraph would read: 


For shipment of frozen foods listed below, Rule 64-a shall 
be considered complied with only if car furnished by carrier, 
on specific order for loading such foods, is a refrigerator 
car in good condition, heavily insulated or fan equipped: 

Frozen fruits, vegetables or berries; 

Frozen fruit or vegetables juices; 

Frozen packaged fish, including seafoods; 

Frozen fruit pulp or purees; 

Frozen processed foods; 

Frozen food preparations; 

Frozen sweet cream, fresh or processed. 


Rule 64-a provides that, with the conditions indicated 
above, carrier providing equipment for the movement 
would be responsible for loss and damage if the 
specified reefers were not furnished for loading the 
commodities mentioned in the new Rule 60-). 

A change was made in rule 70, second paragraph, to 
read as follows: 


Notation of shortage or damage known by delivering car- 
rier to exist, as evidenced by the actual check of carrier’s 
representatives at time of delivery of freight, may be en- 
dorsed on the . . . freight bill or other delivery document 
presented to the consignee. 


This change did not go all the way to meet the 
recommendations of both the N.I.T. League and the 
Chain Store Traffic League that such endorsement be 
mandatory. 

Not approved was a request from the American Short 
Line Railroad Association that some means be devised 
where a short line which: was the delivering carrier 
would not pay the whole expense of inspection and 
recoopering of perishable freight. 

Rule 58, which applies to loss of liquids through 
leakage, was changed so that it applied specifically to 
both liquid in bulk and not in bulk. Now, the carrier 
handling the shipment at time leakage is discovered 
either must take steps to stop the leakage and to 
determine the extent of loss or it will be held liable 
for the loss determined by the next subsequent weight 
or measurement of bulk shipment or the next in- 
ventory of packages showing evidence of leakage in 
other than bulk shipments. In this change, bulk ship- 
ments are defined as “in tank cars, or in barrels, casks, 
drums or other liquid containers of five gallons capacity 
or more.” 
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GENERAL NEWS 


I.C.C. Opens Hearings 
On Reparations Cases 


Proceedings involve 5 of 17 
complaints filed by government 


Hearings on five of the so-called gov- 
ernment reparations cases got under way 
in Washington, D. C., on June 21 before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
Division 4, consisting of Chairman Ma- 
haffie and Commissioners Miller and 
Mitchell. The five cases, like 12 other 
pending procéedings, arose out of com- 
plaints whereby the federal government 
is seeking to recover alleged over- 
charges which it claims the railroads 
made on its shipments of various com- 
modities during World War II. 

The proceedings involved in the hear- 
ings are: No. 29735, wherein the com- 
plaint assails charges paid by the gov- 
ernment on export freight stopped at 
storage-in-transit depots; No. 29795, 
wherein the complaint assails charges 
paid as a result of the application of 
railroad “policing” rules to the govern- 
ment shipments moving to Pacific Coast 
ports for export; and Nos. 29622, 29746 
and 29805 which, in turn, assail rates 
paid by the government on its wartime 
shipments of soldiers’ pack-carrier cases, 
aluminum airplane landing mats, and 
steel airplane landing mats. The hear- 
ings were originally scheduled for last 
September, but the commission postponed 
them at the request of the Department 
of Justice after the Department of the 
Army had raised “security” questions 
with respect to some of the evidence 
which might have been introduced (see 
Railway Age of September 11, 1948, 
page 76). 


Many Witnesses Appear 


The Justice Department, which filed the 
complaints on behalf of the government, 
is also handling them in the proceedings 
before the commission. For this week’s 
sessions the department assembled an 
imposing array of witnesses. More than 
50 appeared to offer brief testimony 
or introduce exhibits in the storage-in- 
transit case, the first to be heard, and 27 
were scheduled to make like presenta- 
tions in the second case, that involving 
the “policing” rules. The presentations 
were under the direction of Fred G. 
Binkley, special attorney for the depart- 
ment. 

Kenneth F. Burgess of the Chicago 
firm of Sidley, Austin, Burgess, and 
Harper, is chief counsel for the rail- 
roads. As reported from time to time in 
Railway Age, the railroads have the 
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support of various interveners, including 
the National Industrial Traffic League, 
all of the so-called standard railroad 
labor organizations, the Railroad Security 
Owners’ Association, the Transportation 
Association of America and_ several 
chambers of commerce and other busi- 
ness organizations. 

Before the Justice Department’s pres- 
entation got under way, Mr. Burgess 
made a statement on behalf of the de- 
fendant roads. Calling his remarks a 
“few statements of position in lieu of 
motions and objections,” Mr. Burgess 
noted first that the material submitted 
by the Justice Department was “volumi- 
nous’; and he went on to assert that 
“some of it under ordinary rules of 
evidence is open to objection as to com- 
petency and much as to _ relevancy.” 
However, it will not be the railroads’ 
purpose “to object to its introduction 
or to move to strike it,” Mr. Burgess 


added. 
Claims “Wholly Unjustifiable” 


“So much publicity,” he continued, 
“has attended the filing and prosecution 
of these cases that we prefer to let 
those who make these claims have wide 
latitude in their efforts to substantiate 
what we believe to be wholly unjusti- 
fiable and inequitable claims. In doing 
so, we ask only that the commission and 
its examiners do not take this attitude 
on our part as acquiescence in the alle- 
gations nor approval of the manner of 
proof. In our turn we shall show the in- 
firmities of this evidence by affirmative 
evidence of our own.” 

The railroads do not contemplate the 
filing of any “general answer or motion 
presenting particular defenses upon 
which we shall rely,” Mr. Burgess also 
advised the commission. Meanwhile, he 
recalled that answers “in the nature of 
general denials” had already been filed 
by individual defendants; and he prom- 
ised to “point out in due course” that 
“a large bulk of the claims are barred 
under section 16, paragraph 3, of the 
Interstate Commerce Act.” That is the 
paragraph which fixes time limits for 
the filing of claims for damages against 
carriers. “Other defenses that are in part 
legal and in part factual” were also 
mentioned by Mr. Burgess in his general 
outline of the railroads’ plans. 

“We shall show,” he added, “the effect 
of income and excess profits taxes upon 
the carriers, amounting in many _ in- 
stances to as much as 85% per cent 
of the net revenue, and we shall show 
that the complaints seek a double re- 
covery to the extent of those taxes. We 
will also show that the great part of the 
government freight was transported by 


the carriers on reduced rate agreements 
under section 22 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act which provided lower charges 
than the rates applicable to commercial 
shipments, and in respect to which land 
grant deductions were not applicable. 
We will rely on the fact that the issues 
involved in the Export Rules Case, 
Docket No. 29795, were settled by com- 
promise agreement between the govern- 
ment and the railroads . . . we will also 
direct attention to the fact that in both 
the Export Rules Case and the Transit 
Case, Docket No. 29735, the plaintiff has 
wholly failed to present any evidence that 
the freight charges paid were unrea- 
sonable.” 

Mr. Burgess explained that he was 
mentioning these matters “so that there 


_may be no misunderstanding or claim 


later that we have waived any defenses 
which are available to us.” The govern- 
ment’s “retroactive attacks on the rail- 
roads’ wartime revenue are of such mag- 
nitude as to threaten the solvency of 
carriers generally,” he said, adding that 
the claims involved in all the cases “ag- 
gregate at least two billion dollars and 
have been estimated to go as high as 
three billion.” Such an attack has “nat- 
urally,” as Mr. Burgess put it, “provoked 
profound interest on the part of the en- 
tire railroad industry—management, em- 
ployees, security owners and shippers.” 
With further reference to the evidence 
which the railroads will produce, Mr. 
Burgess said it will include a showing 
as to “the exceptional nature of the serv- 
ice which was rendered by the railroads 
to the government,” and “substantial” 
and “conclusive” evidence “to show that 
the charges which were paid were not 
unreasonable.” 


Mainly Involve Reparations 


“We shall show,” he continued, “that 
during the years for which reparation is 
sought, the railroads earned a return of 
only 4.6 per cent on their net investment. 
The very magnitude of these reparation 
cases has made them in essence great 
revenue cases, and we will deal with 
them on that level as well as to justify 


_ the charges by other customary standards 


of reasonableness. With trifling excep- 
tions they involve reparation only, and 
at this late date seek to take away from 
the railroads substantially all their net 
income for their wartime operations.” 

In closing, Mr. Burgess complained 
that the railroads’ task of preparing 
their defense had been made “much more 
burdensome” than it otherwise would be 
by the “refusal” of the Justice Depart- 
ment “to comply with our requests for 
information in the hands of government 
departments, which has compelled us, 
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wherever we could, to secure such neces- 
sary evidence in other ways.” He also 
emphasized again that the carriers plan 
to make a “complete and_ comprehen- 
sive” defense, and thus “are not waiving 
any defenses in Jaw or in fact by omit- 
ting technical motions and objections to 
evidence at this time.” 

The witnesses called by the Justice 
Department were Army and Navy officers 
and civilian employees of the armed 
forces who had been concerned with the 
planning and operations of the storage 
depots or with the handling of ship- 
ments which went through such facilities 
or other traffic involved in the complaints 
being heard. Most of these witnesses 
appeared only briefly to introduce ex- 
hibits, and the cross-examinations to 
which some of them were subjected 
were also brief, being designed mainly 
to test the witnesses’ familiarity with the 
material included in the exhibits. Some 
of this cross-examination was conducted 
by John S. Burchmore, counsel for the 
N.LT. League. 

The exhibits covered such matters as 
descriptions of the storage depots and 
their operations, and information as to 
how various government shipments moved 
and the rates charged. Stacked up, the 
exhibits were an impressive pile of paper. 
When one witness remarked that “mil- 
lions” of shipments were involved, Com- 
missioner Mitchell observed that “we 
must have a million here.” 


Col. Lasher a Witness 


Among the witnesses was Colonel 
E. C. R. Lasher who served during the 
war period as deputy chief of Traffic 
Control Division in the office of the 
Army’s chief of transportation. Over 
Mr. Binkley’s objections, which were 
overruled by Chairman Mahaffie, Mr. 
Burgess drew from Colonel Lasher an 
expression of the colonel’s “opinion” 
that railroad rates on the army’s ship- 
ments for export would have been “non- 
compensatory” if such rates were on the 
level of published export rates, less 
land-grant deductions. 

Colonel Lasher had previously ex- 
plained that army export traffic stopped 
off at storage depots moved under section 
22 quotations which provided that land- 
grant deductions would not also apply. 
And Mr. Burgess brought out the fact 
that the Army usually had the alterna- 
tive of paying the carriers’ published 
rates and taking the land-grant discount 
if that would result in lower charges 
than the section 22 quotations. In re- 
sponse to other questions, Colonel Lasher 
told Mr. Burgess that he had always 
found railroad men cooperative in ne- 
gotiations about rates; that Army officers 
drawn from railroad service were com- 
petent men; and that there was “no 
question” of the “loyalty” to the Army 
of those former railroaders. 

In his direct testimony, Colonel Lasher 
had told how the Army’s planning for 
the domestic transportation services it 
would require had been directed toward 
avoiding the congestion which character- 
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ized the ports during World War I. 
Out of such planning came the storage- 
depot set-up, and the Army in June, 
1941, asked the railroads for arrange- 
ments whereby any carload export ship- 
ment moving on a government bill of 
lading could be stopped and stored en 
route, and later reshipped to a port for 
export at the export rate plus a reason- 
able charge for the stopping in transit. 
The railroads, the colonel said, were 
unwilling to publish tariffs on that basis; 
but they did agree to make such ar- 
rangements available in section 22 quo- 
tations—subject to the provision that 
land-grant deductions would not also 
apply. The Army’s quartermaster general 
objected to that provision, but the need 
for the storage-depot set-up was such 
that the War Department decided to ac- 
cept the railroad offer as made. Similar 
testimony on the Navy’s inland-supply- 
depot plan was given by Rear Admiral 


Carl A. Trexel. 


1.C.C. Hears Argument 
On Western Rate Pact 


No rate-conference agreement 
needed, Justice Department says 


Oral argument was heard June 20 at 
Washington, D. C., by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in connection 
with its consideration of the rate proce- 
dures agreement proposed by carrier 
members of the Western Traffic Associa- 
tion. The agreement, and the accompany- 
ing application for its approval, were 
filed under section 5a of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, which was added last 
year by the Bulwinkle-Reed Act, and the 
proceeding is docketed as Section 5a Ap- 
plication No. 2. 

Arguments in support of the applica- 
tion were made by Douglas F. Smith of 
Chicago, chief counsel for the appli- 
cants; Joseph H. Hays, counsel for the 
Association of Western Railways; C. A. 
Miller, vice-president and general coun- 
sel of the American Short Line Railroad 
Association; and John S. Burchmore, 
counsel for the National Industrial Traf- 
fic League. The only opposition argu- 
ments were made by Department of Jus- 
tice attorneys—James E. Kilday and Ed- 
ward Dumbauld. 

Generally, the position of the depart- 
ment seemed to be based on a conten- 
tion that no agreement was _ necessary 
because all proper benefits of the con- 
ference method of rate-making could be 
realized without immunity from the anti- 
trust laws. “We are not opposed to con- 
ferences as such—we are opposed to con 
ferences as is,” was the way Mr. Kilday 
put it. And Mr. Dumbauld argued that 
the issue before the commission was not 
whether the proposed agreement pro- 
moted the national transportation policy. 
but whether relief from the anti-trust 
laws should be granted. 





Railroad Fair Re-Opened 
June 25 


The 1949 edition of the Railroad Fair, 
incorporating many new entertainment 
features and offering enlarged and im- 
proved facilities for handling its visitors, 
opened for a 100-day run at Chicago on 
June 25. The re-opening of the spectacle 
which last year attracted in excess of 
2,500,000 customers was heralded on June 
24 by a parade, through Chicago’s “Loop,” 
of Fair entertainers, replicas of famous 
historic locomotives, oldtime vehicular 
equipment and military units. 

This year’s Fair visitor will enjoy many 
new exhibits, details of which will be given 
in illustrated articles in the Railway Age 
of July 2. Among the new attractions are 
a free ice show, replica of a “gold rush” 
city, an operating cable car such as is used 
in San Francisco, Cal., replica of the 
Moffat Tunnel, a children’s theater, a 
miniature steam train, an additional train 
on the narrow-gage line which traverses 
the grounds, and a water “thrill show’” on 
the lake front. Two new scenes have been 
added to the “Wheels-A-Rolling” pageant, 
and the grandstand capacity for this fea- 
ture has been enlarged by 1,000 seats. Rest 
room facilities on the grounds have also 
been expanded. 





Meanwhile, Mr. Smith had argued that 
the commission was confronted with two 
“primary” questions, i.e., whether the 
agreement should be approved, and 
whether it accords individual western 
railroads the free and unrestrained right 
to take independent action. Mr. Smith 
pointed out that the general plan of the 
agreement is to continue the western pro- 
cedures of the past, which have become 
recognized as a “venerable institution” 
that “serves the public well.” He sug- 
gested further that the procedures might 
well be described as the carriers’ “rate- 
reducing machinery,” because the evi- 
dence of record indicates that some 97 
per cent of the rate changes made in a 
recent period involved cuts. 


Unquestioned for Half-Century 


Mr. Smith recalled that the western set- 
up, as revised in the light of the Supreme 
Court’s 1897 decision in the Trans-Miss- 
ouri Freight Bureau case, won the ap- 
proval of the attorney general in 1898; 
and it remained unquestioned for “al- 
most half a century” thereafter. It was 
not until 1942, during the period of the 
war, as Mr. Smith put it, that “con- 
sistency and reason expired” in the De- 
partment of Justice. He noted how the 
Office of Defense Transportation and 
other war agencies, including the armed 
services, asserted a need for the con- 
tinuance of the assailed procedures; and 
how these presentati ns resulted in is- 
suance of the certificate of war necessity 
which granted immunity for the dura- 
tion of the war. In passing the Bulwin- 
kle-Reed Act, Congress indicated its de- 
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sire to afford permanent relief, Mr. 
Smith said. 

He went on to assert that the record 
in the present case proved that the pro- 
posed agreement would promote the 
national transportation policy. Indeed, 
he called that a “gross understatement,” 
because the record, as he read it, showed 
that no objective of the national policy 
could be attained if the conference 
method ceased to operate. Recalling that 
the Department of Justice neither cross- 
examined the railroad witnesses nor of- 
fered any presentation of its own at the 
hearings, Mr. Smith found the depart- 
ment standing “completely in default of 
any showing in support of their opposi- 
tion.” 

As to the right of individual roads to 
take independent action, Mr. Smith 
referred to evidence of record which, he 
said, proved that his right had been rec- 
ognized in the west for 50 years, and that 
it has been exercised “thousands of 
times.” He read to the commission the 
agreement’s overriding provision, which 
stipulates that any provision seeming to 
restrict the right of independent action is 
merely “advisory.” And he said that the 
applicants “accept in advance” and ask 
the commission to impose as a condition 
to approval of the agreement “any lan- 
guage” which will fortify the indepen- 
dent-action provisions. 


Has No “Affirmative Suggestion” 


Mr. Hays, in his brief presentation, ad- 
dressed himself to four points. He noted, 
first, that the Department of Justice had 
made no “affirmative suggestion” as to 
how railroad rate-making activities could 
be carried on if the agreement were dis- 
approved. He then reminded the commis- 
sion again that the department had 
waived cross-examination of railroad wit- 
nesses and offered no witness of its 
own; and that no shipper had appeared 
in opposition to the proposed agreement. 
Finally, Mr. Hays suggested that com- 
mission approval of the proposed agree- 
ment would not be irrevocable, because 
paragraph 7 of section 5a clothes the 
commission with “continuing power of 
supervision” over approved agreements. 

Vice-President Miller of the Short 
Line Associati-n said that 125 members 
of that organization operated in the ter- 
ritory covered by the agreement. They 
approve the agreement and think the evi- 
dence has shown “conclusively” that the 
conference method is necessary, Mr. 
Miller added. Under the agreement, he 
explained, the short lines have the right 
to attend committee meetings, to “know 
what’s going on,” and to present their 
proposals. And he did not think they 
needed to worry about their right of in- 
dependent action, because that would not 
depend upon the provisions of the agree- 
ment—it was guaranteed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. 

Opposition arguments of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, Mr. Miller said, should 
be considered an attack on the law 
rather than on the agreement. He re- 
called that the department submitted the 
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same arguments to Congress, only to 
have them rejected, when bills out of 
which section 5a evolved were under 
consideration on Capitol Hill. Thus, the 
matter to which the department was 
addressing itself was outside the jurisdic- 
tion of the commission, the Short Line 
Association vice-president concluded. 


N.I.T. League Supports Ag.eement 


Presenting his supporting argument on 
behalf of the N.I.T. League, Mr. Burch- 
more noted that the league had sug- 
gested some modifications of the agree- 
ment at the hearings. He added, how- 
ever, that those proposals were “minor” 
in the sense that the league wanted the 
agreement approved even though the 
commission should reject its suggestions. 


As to the right of independent action, : 


Mr. Burchmore approved of the agree- 
ment’s plan which contemplates (but 
does not require) that independent ac- 
tion be delayed until the conference pro- 
cedures have run their course. He em- 
phasized that shippers are often as in- 
terested in rate reductions which may be 
accorded their competitors as they are in 
rate increases; and thus, he said, the 
shippers want no plan which encourages 
rate cutting. 

Mr. Burchmore also urged the com- 
mission not to make its approval order 
“rigid and legalistic,” lest there be a loss 
of desirable flexibility in operations un- 
der the agreement. In closing, the N.I.T. 
League counsel asked, if the proposed 
agreement is “bad,” what plan the De- 
partment of Justice would suggest for 
“carrying out the Congressional intent.” 

The department’s opposition argument 
was opened by Mr. Dumbauld, who com- 
menced with an identification of Mr. 
Smith as counsel for the railroads in’ the 
so-called Lincoln case, i.e., the depart- 
ment’s anti-trust complaint against west- 
ern railroads and the Association of 
American Railroads which is pending in 
the federal court at Lincoln, Neb. Mr. 
Dumbauld, as he put it, could not es- 
cape the thought that the applicants may 
expect some “beneficial result” of the 
present proceeding in the Lincoln case. 
He went on to ask the commission, if it 
approves the applicatiun, to stipulate that 
such approval was not to be construed as 
having any bearing on the Lincoln case. 


Commissioners Not “All Deaf” 


Commissioner Mitchell suggested that 
the commission did not have to instruct 
the judge who is trying the Lincoln case; 
and Commissioner Johnson asked how 
anything the commission said could have 
any effect on the Lincoln case. Mr. Dum- 
bauld persisted, and his repeated calls 
for the stipulation became so loud that 
Commissioner Aitchison broke in to ad- 
vise him that the commissioners were 
not “all deaf.” 

Coming to his attack on the agree- 
ment’s provisions relating to the right 
of independent action, Mr. Dumbauld 
called them “just paper generalities.” If 
the agreement “means anything,” he 
said, the top “executive committee” does 


have the final say. The “joint considera- 
tion” of rate matters contemplated by 
section 5a, as the department reads it, 
means “joint consideration by all” in- 
terested roads. Mr. Dumbauld argued 
that the agreement does not follow 
through on that idea, because it in- 
volves “progressive disenfranchisement” 
of member roads. As the Justice De- 
partment attorney further explained 
(Continued on page 122) 


Finds Freight Rates 
Never Retarded South 


Report to President’s economic 
advisers refutes old charge 


Railroad freight rates “are not now, 
and never were, a major barrier to the 
economic development of the South,” 
according to a report on “The Impact 
of Federal Policies on the Economy of 
the South” which has been submitted 


. by the National Planning: Association to 


President Truman’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers. Noting that “few, if 
any,” of the complaints about freight 
rates have come from “leaders of 
southern industry,” the report said that 
the fight against the rate structure “has 
been waged mostly by political leaders, 
newspaper editors, and individuals with 
the crusading instinct.” 

The National Planning Association is 
a non-government agency with head- 
quarters at Washington, D. C. It de- 
scribes itself as “a non-profit, non-politi- 
cal organization, ‘established in 1934, de- 
voted to planning by Americans in agri- 
culture, business, labor, and the pro- 
fessions.” The present report, the first 
N.P.A. study of its kind, was prepared 
by Dr. Calvin B. Hoover, director of re- 
search for the association’s Committee 
of the South, and Dr. B. U. Ratchford, 
both of whom are on the staff of Duke 
University’s Department of Economics. 

Their summary finding was that the 
South’s basic economic problem is that 
of raising its per capita wealth and in- 
come. For the solution of that problem 
they made various recommendations, de- 
signed generally to promote develop- 
ment in the South of more industry and 
the “kind of industry in which the value 
of output per worker is high,” and of an 
agricultural set-up with fewer “un- 
economically small farms” and more 
“medium-sized farms employing fewer 
people with larger output per capita and 
with greater diversification of crops.” 


Just “A Political Issue” 


The section on freight rates noted at 
the outset that the rate structure is the 
alleged barrier to southern progress 
which has “perhaps” received “the 
greatest amount of popular attention.” 
This was true, according to the report, 
because the allegation seemed “most 
logical,” and because “it absolved the 
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region itself from all responsibility for 
the economic lag and placed the blame 
on the railroads and financial interests 
which control them—always favorite 
whipping boys.” Other reasons assigned 
for the popularity of the issue included 
the fact that “it offered a quick and 
easy panacea if the right law were 
passed or the correct court decision 
gained”; and the fact that the matter 
“easily and quickly became a political 
issue,” after which time “the public 
heard much argument but little factual 
analysis.” 

It was conceded that there have been 
cases in which southern producers have 
been “hurt by high interregional freight 
rates,” such situations being “inevita- 
ble when thousands of rates are in- 
volved.” But, Drs. Hoover and Ratch- 
ford continued, “it is our opinion that 
this factor has been greatly over-empha- 
sized. .. .” Two reasons for this opinion 
were the authors’ findings that the dif- 
ference in rates “has not been as great 
as was popularly claimed”; and _ that 
“even when the southern rates were 
higher, they have not been the major 
obstacle many have imagined—in some 
cases they actually have been advan- 
tageous to southern producers.” 

Elaborating on each of these findings, 
the report first discussed the “elementary 
misconception” in arguments which have 
implied that it was “generally cheaper to 
ship a carload of freight from, say, New 
York to Atlanta, Ga., than to ship the 
same carload from Atlanta, Ga., to New 
York, and tiat this difference existed 
because of the caprice or evil design 
of the railroads.” 

“In general this is simply not true,” 
the report continued. “As a_ general 
principle freight rates to and from 
points in the South and. elsewhere will 
be the same. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission requires that when differen- 
ces do exist in the rates for movements in 
different directions these differences must 
be justified by differences in costs. The 
difference in rates has not been pre- 
sented in its true perspective and its im- 
portance has been greatly exaggerated. 
Most attention has been concentrated on 
class rates, which have ranged some 28 
to 30 per cent higher in the South than 
in the Northeast. But very little traffic, 
comparatively, moves on class rates... . 


Low Commodity Rates Available 


“In most cases, as soon as there is 
any considerable amount of any com- 
modity to be moved in any region, ship- 
pers can obtain from the railroads an 
exception or, most likely, a commodity 
rate, which is lower than the class rate 
it would otherwise take. Commodity 
rates have been obtained for most 
southern commodities (by volumes mov- 
ing) and in many cases those rates have 
been so constructed as to reduce or 
eliminate the territorial differential. In 
fact, on several important southern com- 
modities . . . the southern rates are sub- 
stantially lower. That shippers have 
been able to get satisfactory commodity 
rates on most of the major southern 
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commodities is indicated by the fact 
that there have been very few, if any, 
complaints about high freight rates on 
such things as textiles, manufactured 
tobacco, petroleum products, chemicals, 
lumber, or furniture.” 

The report went on to refer to the 
interterritorial rate proceedings before 
the I.C.C. in recent years, and to the 
adjustment ordered by the commission in 
its decision in the No. 28300 investigation 
of the class-rate structure. “Unless this 
policy is reversed it should finally and for 
all time remove this factor from the 
area. of discussion,” Drs. Hoover and 
Ratchford said. 

They proceeded then to a discussion of 
their finding that the importance of 
differences in freight rates “has been 
greatly exaggerated.” Most of the “hor- 
rible examples,” they said, have cited 
rates on commodities of “minor im- 
portance.” Such rates “may be obsolete 
and of no appreciable importance to any- 
body,” they explained, adding that, if 
there were “any considerable amount” 
of traffic to move on such rates, the rail- 
roads “might well revise them or make 
new ones’—because the railroads “are 
interested in developing business along 
their lines” and are “willing to consider 
new rates when it appears profitable to 
do so.” 

In this connection, the report also 
pointed out that many parts of the 
South are served by water transporta- 
tion, while the motor truck, in recent 
years, has also given the southern produ- 
cer a “bargaining weapon in dealing 
with the railroads.” Moreover, the re- 
port said further that “with some items, 
air transportation is also becoming a 
significant form of competition.” 


The Example of Virginia 


The failure of Virginia to become the 
“leading industrial state of the South” 
was mentioned by the authors as an- 
other reason for their conclusion that 
freight rates “have not had the. im- 
portance many attached to them.” They 
said: “Virginia is almost wholly within 
Official or Eastern freight territory and 
thus enjoys the lower class rates of that 
territory. It has most of the character- 
istics shared by the other southern states 
and in addition is much closer to the 
great eastern markets. If freight rates 
were as important as many claimed, 
Virginia should be the leading indus- 
trial state of the South. While the state 
has made considerable industrial pro- 
gress, there is nothing in its record to 
indicate that it has enjoyed any special 
advantage over the other southern states.” 

The freight-rate section of the report 
closed with the reference to the fact 
that the complaints have not come from 
“leaders of southern industry.” There 
the report also said: “In fact, at times 
it has been difficult to find substantial 
businessmen who had grievances and 
who would appear as witnesses. Con- 
sidered as a group there does not seem 
to be much active dissatisfaction with the 
comparative freight rates which they 
now have.” 


Truck Traffic Shows — 
Signs of Levelling Off 


Common carrier loadings 
reverse three-year upswing 


A leveling off in the volume of freight 
handled by Class I intercity truck lines, 
and a possibility they may be entering 
a period of decline, has been reported 


. by the American Trucking Associations. 


The A.T.A. based its opinion on the 
trend of truckloadings since the end of 
the war in August, 1945. It compiled 
reports of 1,383 Class I intercity motor 
carriers (those with annual gross rev- 
enues of $100,000 or more) and found 
their tonnage for the first quarter of 
1949 showed an increase of 4.1 per cent 
over the same period of 1948—setting an 
all-time first-quarter record. 

But figures for the first four months 
indicated a definite leveling off and 
pointed to a probable decline. When 
American industry stopped war produc- 
tion and began converting to peace-time 
production after V-J day, truck tonnage 
declined in each of the first seven months 
that followed—September, 1945, through 
March, 1946—while the conversion pro- 
cess was underway. The downward trend 
stopped in April, 1946, and motor carriers 
hauled more freight in each month there- 
after until the end of 1948 than they had 
in the same month of the preceding year. 
The total increase in tonnage during this 
period was substantial. 

This year’s figures indicate, however, 
that the upsurge has stopped, at least 
temporarily. Although there was an in- 
crease of 2.9 per cent in January over 
January, 1948, there was a decrease of 
0.5 per cent in February below the same 
month in 1948—the first decline in 34 
months. March showed a slight increase 
of 0.9 per cent over March, 1948, but 
in April there was a decrease of 3 per 
cent under April, 1948. 


Next Few Months Will Tell 


W. A. Bresnahan, A.T.A.’s director of 
research, commented that it would be 
premature now to attempt to appraise the 
full significance of the figures for the first 
four months of 1949. Results in the next 
few months, he added, should provide a 
basis for determining whether truck ton- 
nage simply is leveling off or is going 
down grade, or perhaps is experiencing 
a lull period preliminary to further ex- 
pansion. 

A.T.A.’s index of truckloadings for the 
first quarter of 1949 edged up to 184, the 
highest first quarter figure of record. 
In computing the index, the volume 
hauled by Class I carriers in the first 
quarter of 1941 is used as 100. The 1947 
first-quarter index of 152 was 31 points 
above the same period of 1946, while the 
1948 first-quarter index climbed another 
25 points to 177. By comparison, the 
seven points gained in the first quarter 
of 1949 is small. 

The compilation showed the 1,383 car- 
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“THE PARADOXICAL POSITION” 


‘ 


’,.. failroads . . . are in the paradoxical 
position of enjoying a good volume of traf- 
fic and at the same time experiencing a 
real threat of insolvency because of re- 
strictions, regulations and unfair, subsidized 
competition. This situation has developed 
not because of lack of good management, 
but because of an apathy on the part of 
the public—a misconception of the true 


facts and problems which confront the rail- 


road industry. 

“The railroads today are treated by the 
government, by labor and by the public 
generally, as though they are a monopoly. 
They are hamstrung in their efforts to 
meet a vigorous and progressive competition 
because of elaborate regulations laid down 
at a time when the rail industry did enjoy 
a virtual monopoly in transportation, and 
the result today is that rail managements 
are prevented from making changes in their 
practices to meet rapidly changing eco- 
nomic and competitive conditions. These 
restrictions are in effect today when the 
railroads are faced with enterprising, and 
almost non-regulated, competitive agencies 
of transportation. 

“|. . the railroads are not asking for 
sympathy, nor does railroad management 
expect the public to force other modes of 
transportation out of business. We do want 


you to realize, however, that there are ills 
in the railroad industry that must be cured 
—that the railroads must be given a fairer 
break, and placed on a more equal footing 
with their competitors. 


“, . the railroads must be deregulated, 
and put back into the free enterprise sys- 
tem. . . . No industry kept in such an 


elaborate and constantly growing regulatory 
strait-jacket as the railroads can possibly 
be as responsive to the widely varying de- 
mands of its customers as it should, and 
that is why we say that the answer is 
largely in the hands of the public and our 
law-making bodies. 

“In other words, it is going to require 
the active interest and support of the pub- 
lic generally . . . to create an awakened 
public opinion that will demand a square 
deal for the railroads. The railroads provide 
the basic transportation arteries of our 
nation, and it is to the interest of every- 
one that the industry be kept in a healthy 
and progressive position. The most capable 
railroad management cannot do that with- 
out your help and support.” 


—From an address by R. J. Morfa, chair- 
man of the board, Missouri-Kansas-Texas, 
to the chamber of commerce, Denton, Tex., 
June 17. 





riers transported a total of 29,821,685 
tons, in the first quarter of 1949, com- 
pared with 28,652,450 tons in the same 
period of 1948. The only regional de- 
cline was in New England, where 136 
carriers hauled 4.7 per cent less than in 
the same period a year ago. Their ton- 
nage amounted to 7.07 per cent of the 
total tonnage for all regions. 

The Middle Atlantic region’s 339 car- 
riers handled 23.23 per cent of the total 
and recorded an increase of 0.4 per cent; 
336 carriers in the Central region han- 
dled 32.91 per cent of the total tonnage 
and showed an increase of 6.9 per cent; 
152 carriers in the Southern region han- 
dled 9.02 per cent of the total and 
showed an increase of 12.3 per cent; 61 
carriers in the Northwestern region han- 
died 4.41 per cent of the total and re- 
corded an insignificant increase, remain- 
ing virtually on the same level as in 1948; 
90 carriers in the Middle Western region 
accounted for 5.54 per cent of the na- 
tional total and recorded an increase of 
2.5 per cent; 92 carriers in the South- 
western region carried 5.57 per cent of 
the total and showed an increase of 5.7 
per cent; 39 carriers in the Rocky 
Mountain region handled 2.27 per cent 
of the total and showed an increase of 
14.2 per cent; and 138 carriers in the 
Pacific region handled 9.98 per cent of 
the total and recorded a 3.7 per cent in- 
crease. 

About 57 per cent of the total tonnage 
was hauled by 842 carriers classified as 
general freight haulers. They recorded 
a 3.7 per cent increase over the first 
quarter of 1948. The 44 household goods 
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carriers included in the compilation ac- 
counted for less than one per cent of the 
total tonnage and recorded a decrease of 
4.9 per cent. The 29 heavy machinery 
haulers handled less than one per cent of 
the total and reported a decrease of 0.1 
per cent while 81 carriers of liquid petro- 
leum products handled 17 per cent of the 
total and reported a decline of 3.9 per cent. 

Twelve carriers of refrigerated liquid 
products, handling less than one per 
cent of the total, reported a sharp drop 
of 15.7 per cent, but 18 carriers of re- 
frigerated solid products reported an in- 
crease of 26.5 per cent, although their 
tonnage also amounted to less than one 
per cent of the total. Fifty-one carriers 
of motor vehicles, which handled almost 
four per cent of the total tonnage, re- 
ported a substantial 18.3 per cent in- 
crease, and 15 carriers of building ma- 
terials, handling almost two per cent of 
the total, reported an increase of 22.3 per 
cent. Five carriers of film and asso- 
ciated products, handling less than one 
per cent of the total, reported an increase 
of 8.5 per cent. 

The remaining 260 carriers, placed in 
a single miscellaneous group, handled 18 
per cent of the total tonnage and re- 
corded an increase of 10.9 per cent over 
the first quarter of 1948. 


“Merchants Limited” 
Will Carry Coaches 


The New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford’s extra-fare New York-Boston, Mass., 
“Merchants Limited” will include 
coaches in its regular consist beginning 


June 26. Coach passengers, who will pay 
an extra fare of $1.21, including tax, will 
have a lounge-observation car with 
beverage service. A new grill car also 
will be provided for coach passengers, 
on which prices for meals will be the 
same as in the grill cars on other Shore 
Line trains. A new dining car will be 
provided for the Pullman section of the 
train. 

On the same date the running time 
of the Boston-New York “Yankee Clip- 
per” will be cut by 15 min., thus bring- 
ing it to the 3 hr. 55 min. schedule of 
the “Merchants Limited.” Further speed- 
ups of the New Haven’s New York- 
Springfield, Mass., service also will be 
effective on June 26. 


Says New York State May 
Have to Run Long Island 


The creation of a New York State 
Authority to take over and operate the 
Long Island may be necessary to insure 
continued service, according to a report 
of the 7-man Nassau County Transit 
Commission filed this week with J. Rus- 
sel Sprague, Nassau County Executive. 

Before such a step is taken, the com- 
mission’s report recommended there be 
undertaken a comprehensive engineer- 
survey, which would cost an estimated 
$100,000, of the bankrupt railroad’s capi- 
tal needs and earning capacity, as well 
as a court-supervised accounting of past 
intercorporate transactions between the 
Long Island and the Pennsylvania. The 
accounting would show, the report said, 
that substantial revenues which should 
have been credited to the Long Island 
went to the Pennsylvania. A proper divi- 
sion would perhaps entirely eliminate 
claims of $52,940,197 that the Pennsyl- 
vania has asserted against the Long Is- 
land in the pending bankruptcy proceed- 
ings. 

It was estimated by the commission 
that the Long Island needs capital im- 
provements of $40,000,000, including new 
cars, a new terminal in Long Island 
City to connect with the New York City- 
owned transit system there and the sub- 
stitution of Diesel-electric motive power 
for coal-burning locomotives. 


Pan American Rail Group 
Holds First Meeting 


The United States Commission in the 
Pan American’ Railway Congress Asso- 
ciation held its first meeting at the 
Department of State in Washington, 
D. C., on June 21. As noted in the 
Railway Age of June 18, page 84, the 
eight members of the commission, which 
is headed by William T. Faricy, presi- 
dent of the Association of American 
Railroads, were appointed recently by 
President Truman. 

The commission’s June 21 meeting was 
preceded by ceremonies at which the 
members took their oaths of office and 
received Presidential commissions. At 
the meeting they discussed a program of 
work which includes establishment of 
close relationship with the headquar- 
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ters of the association in Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, and preparations for its 
seventh congress to be held in Mexico 
City from October 10 through 20, 1950. 

Decision was made to assist the asso- 
ciation in studying improved methods of 
accounting for all Latin American rail- 
roads, in which the practices developed 
by United States railroads and the re- 
quirements of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission are expected to constitute 
important precedents. Interest of the 
U. S. Commission in the government’s 
technical assistance program was also 
evidenced. 

The commission members reviewed the 
current work of the association, and ap- 
pointed two officers who are at present 
government officials and who will serve 
without additional salary. They are 
Walter S. Abernathy, special assistant 
in the Transportation and Communica- 
tions Branch, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce, as ex- 
ecutive secretary; and Kenneth N. Hynes, 
attache in the United States Embassy 
at Buenos Aires, as resident member of 
the association’s permanent commission. 


P. R. R. Cuts Schedules 
Of Three Through Trains 


The Pennsylvania has announced that 
the running times of three trains—the 
“Manhattan Limited” and the “General,” 
New York-Pittsburgh, Pa.-Chicago, and 
the “Senator,” Boston, Mass.-Washington, 
D. C. (operated jointly with the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford) —will be 
reduced beginning June 26. The “Gen- 
eral,” which will be re-equipped with new 
all-room sleeping cars, lounge and 
master twin-unit dining cars, will operate 
on a 16-hr. schedule. It will leave New 
York at 5 p.m., Eastern Daylight Time, 
and arrive in Chicago at 8 a.m., Central 
Standard Time. Eastbound departure 
from Chicago will be at 3:30 p.m., with 
arrival in New York at 8:30 am. The 
“Manhattan Limited” will be quickened 
by 50 min., leaving Chicago at 1:30 p.m., 
one hour later than at present, and ar- 
riving in Pittsburgh at 10:55 p.m. and 
in New York at 7:35 a.m. The running 
time of the “Senator” will be cut by 1 
hr. and 10 min. 


Timken Celebrates 50th 
Anniversary with Open House 


The Timken Roller Bearing Company 
commemorated its golden anniversary at 
Canton, Ohio, June 20-24, by opening 
its facilities to all who cared to visit 
and inspect its plants in the Canton 
area. Special tours were conducted at 
frequent intervals to show visitors the 
steps involved in manufacture, testing 
and inspection of roller bearings and 
other Timken products. Interspersed 
among the technical sights were other 
displays which dramatized the taxes 
paid by Timken, as compared with what 
the federal government spends and in 
terms of the machinery this tax money 
could buy. 

The tours began in the main tool room, 
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Typical of the sights witnessed by visitors to the open house was the machining operation 


forming a double-end cone 


and continued to the hardening, carburiz- 
ing and grinding departments. The next 
steps were the cage stamping depart- 
ment, the bearing assembly department, 
and the bearing inspection departments. 
The tour continued from the latter point 
through the industrial bearing and cup 
inspection departments. 

After viewing the shipping depart- 
ment, the visitors then saw the rail- 
way display, which featured such re- 
cent applications of Timken bearings 
as those on 50 new 50-ton freight cars 
for the Great Northern and 40 for the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. The spe- 
cial grinding department was also of 
particular interest to railway visitors. 

The bearing manufacture portion of 
the tour was concluded in the roll gaging 
and roll grinding departments, after 
which the visitors witnessed the manufac- 
ture of Timken alloy steel at the Canton 
Melt Shop, and then boarded buses for 
the Gambrinus bearing factory, where 
cups, cones, large rolls and other bear- 
ing parts are made. This plant is located 
a few miles from the main Canton plant 
and is served by the Timken-owned rail- 
road between the two. 


This looks like a lot of money 8 
the Federal Government will s 
2974.9 times this much 





Several of the non-technical exhibits 
emphasized the present high level of taxa- 
tion 
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Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended June 18, during which there 
was a work stoppage in the coal mines, 
totaled 649,351 cars, the Association of 
American Railroads announced on June 
23. This was a decrease of 158,805 cars, 
or 19.7 per cent, below the preceding 
week, a decline of 257,280 cars, or 28.4 
per cent, under the corresponding week 
last year, and a drop of 251,945 cars, or 
28.0 per cent, under the equivalent 1947 
week. Loadings of coal accounted for only 
36,855 cars during: the week, a decrease 
of 149,231 cars below the previous week, 
and a decrease. of 167,704 cars below the 
comparable 1948 week. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended June 11 totaled 808,156 cars, 
and the summary for that week as com- 
piled by the Car Service Division, A.A.R., 
follows: 


Revenve Freicut Car Loapincs 
For the week ended Saturday, June 11 


District 1949 1948 1947 

PEERS 142,995 160,784 162,014 
Allegheny ............. 168,552 184,337 192,278 
Pocahontas _........ 69,786 76,282 74,424 
Southern _............. 119,174 139,298 135,079 
Northwestern 130,556 135,497 131,402 
Central Western 119,500 138,720 131,358 
Southwestern 68,737 


57,593 


71,745 


Total Western 














Districts _....... 307,649 345,962 331,497 
Total All Roads.. 808,156 906,663 895,292 
Commodities : 

Grain and grain 

products © ........ 49,400 52,254 48,811 
Livestock ... 7,951 11,800 12,985 
SS Bees ‘5 186,086 203,124 191,680 
SD.) sccbiiicapubenionta 13,052 14,813 13,361 
Forest products.. 40,355 48,576 47,362 

ee CREO oy 80,219 82,145 78,901 
Merchandise I.c.1. 91,992 105,561 115,535 
Miscellaneous .... 339,101 388,390 386,657 

906,663 895,292 
821,206 900,747 
904,757 830,205 
879,177 890,605 
846,945 888,208 
Cumulative total 
23 weeks .... 16,639,506 18,275,233 19,234,732 


In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended June 11 totaled 72,736 cars, com- 
pared with 73,970 cars for the previous 
week, and 75,229 cars for the correspond- 
ing week last year, according to the com- 
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Aug. Sep. Oct Nov. Dec. Jan. 
Revenue Tons and Revenue Ton-Miles — 1949 Compared with 1939 and 1948 





pilation of the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. 








Revenue’ Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Totals for Canada: 
June 11, 1949... 72,736 31,136 
June 12, 1948 75,229 31,949 
Cumulative totals for Canada: 
Fas BD, 19049 sccssicsecessens 1,663,778 729,102 
Frime 32, TOA caccsssesccsenne 1,703,513 815,590 


Smucker Proposes That New 
York Buy Long Island Branch 


Immediate purchase of the Rockaway 
Beach branch of the Long Island by the 
city of New York for operation as part 
of the New York Transit System is urged 
by David E. Smucker, trustee and chief 
operating officer of the Long Island, in 
the June, 1949, annua] number of the 
Rockaway Review, official organ of the 
Chamber of Commerce of The Rocka- 
ways. 

“This is a step which should have 
been taken years ago,” Mr. Smucker de- 
clares. He calls attention to the fact 
that elevated portions of the branch, 
constructed as part of the grade crossing 
elimination project completed in 1942, 
were built to specifications of the city’s 
Board of Transportation so that rapid 
transit operation could be inaugurated 
at any time. When the Queens Boule- 
vard extension of the Independent sub- 
way was carried out some 15 years ago, 
he notes, more than $500,000 was spent 
to build a depressed track, with retain- 
ing walls, to take the inbound Rocka- 
way Beach line of the railroad under the 
east bound express and local tracks of 
the subway at Rego Park. 

“Therefore, no costly construction 
would be necessary for the city to ac- 
quire this branch line,’ Mr. Smucker 
states. “Its purchase would involve only 
payment for the railroad’s right-of-way 
and structures, and appropriation of 
money to buy the rapid transit cars 
necessary to operate the line. The fi- 
nancing is certainly no more difficult 
than that involved in expensive improve- 
ments already undertaken for the benefit 
of the residents of other parts of the 
city. . . . with the acknowledgement 


Feb. Mar. Apr May Jun. 





that the [subway] system must continue 
to be operated at a subsidy, it is only 
equitable and logical that the people of 
The Rockaways should derive the same 
direct benefits of rapid transit enoyed 


by their fellow citizens _ in other 
boroughs.” 

Mr. Smucker recalls that sale of the 
branch to the city was first proposed 
in 1925, and in 1933 a price had been 
fixed and a formal contract drawn. In 
1934, however, the whole matter was re- 
ferred back to the Board of Transporta- 
tion, which has since taken no formal 
action. 

“From the raitroad’s point of view,” 
Mr. Smucker states, “sale of the branch 
to the city has long been desirable to 
relieve congestion in the East River 
tunnels and release 89 cars for use on 
other branches where the demand for 
railroad service is even greater. Now 
that ever-mounting deficits have forced 
the Long Island into bankruptcy, the 
urgent need to reduce the railroad’s ex- 
penses and improve its cash position 
makes sale of the branch even more to 
be desired. But it is the people of 
The Rockaways who would benefit most.” 


Traffic Executive Association 
To Move New York Offices 


As reported in the Railway Age of 
February 19, the Traffic Executive Asso- 
ciation—Eastern Railroads, will move 
its New York’ offices, as of July 1, from 
143 Liberty street to 1 Park avenue, New 
York 16. The following affiliated organi- 
zations also will move to the new loca- 


tion on the same date: 
Coal, Coke and Iron Ore Committee; 
Eastern Clergy Bureau; 
Eastern Weighing and Inspection Bureau: 
Freight Tariff Bureau; 
Freight Traffic Committee (New York); 
General Freight Traffic Committee; 
Motor Carrier Bureau; 
Official Classification. Committee; 
Trunk Line — Central Passenger Committee; 
Trunk Line Interstate Commerce Law Committee. 





Additional General’ News appears on 
pages 122 through 130. 
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Equipment on Order 


Class I railroads and railroad-owned 
and controlled refrigerator car lines had 
47,869 new freight cars on order June 
1, compared with 111,336 on order June 
1, 1948, according to the Association of 
American Railroads. This year’s June 1, 
total of cars on order by all railroads and 
private car lines was 52,281. 

New freight cars placed in service dur- 
ing May by Class I roads and their affili- 
ated refrigerator car lines totaled 9,309, 
and this brought the total installations 
for the first five months of this year to 
46,829 cars. The latter figure compared 
with a total of 41,083 cars placed in serv- 
ice during the first five months of 1948. 
This year’s five-months total of locomo- 
tives installed was 863, compared with 
527 in the same 1948 period. 

The 47,869 cars on order June 1 by 
the railroads and their car-line affiliates 
included 23,803 to be built in railroad 
shops and 24,066 on order from contract 
builders. The breakdown by types of 
cars was as follows: Box, 7,934, includ- 
ing 7,634 plain and ventilated and 300 
auto box; hoppers, 18,604, including 2,- 
155 covered hoppers; gondolas, 12,739; 
flat, 4,325; refrigerator, 3,312; stock, 
475; miscellaneous, 480. 

Class I roads on June 1 also had on 
order 1,073 locomotives, including 1,039 
Diesel-electrics, 30 steam and 4 electrics. 
On June 1, 1948, there were on order 1,- 
596 locomotives, including 1,485 Diesel- 
electrics and 111 steam. The 863 locomo- 
tives placed in services during this year’s 
first five months included 823 Diesel-elec- 
trics and 40 steam. 

Freight cars retired during the first 
five months by Class I roads and their 
affiliated refrigerator car lines totaled 31,- 
600, compared with 29,293 retired during 
the first five months of 1948. The May, 
1949, retirements totaled 5,487 cars. 





FREIGHT CARS 


The New York, Chicago & St. Louis has 
ordered 200 50-ton box cars from the 
American Car & Foundry Co. for delivery 
during the fourth quarter of 1949. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


C. & O. Orders 146 
Diesel Locomotive Units 


The Chesapeake & Ohio has ordered 
146 Diesel-electric locomotive units (see 
Railway Age of Juhe 4, page 58). The 
Electro-Motive Division of General Mo- 
tors Corporation will build 40 1,000-hp. 
and 20 1,500-hp. road-switching units for 
the Pere Marquette district, as well as 
20 1,000-hp. and two 3-unit 3,000-hp. 
switching locomotives for the Chesapeake 
district. The American Locomotive Com- 
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pany will construct 58 1,000-hp. and two 


1,500-hp. switching units, also .for the 
Chesapeake district. A spokesman for the 
C. & O. said the switching locomotives 
for the Chesapeake district will replace 
a small portion of the present coal-burn- 
ing motive power. The major portion of 
the new Diesels will be delivered this 
year and the remainder early in 1950. 


S. P. Places $23,000,000 
Diesel Locomotive Order 


The Southern Pacific has placed orders 
for 67 Diesel-electric locomotives, com- 
prising 151 units, and an additional 
‘2,250-hp. Diesel-electric passenger unit, 
costing a total of more than $23,000,000. 
Included in the 67 locomotives are 28 
4-unit 6,000-hp. freight locomotives to 
be built by the Electro-Motive Division 
of General Motors Corporation (which 
also will construct the passenger locomo- 
tive), 17 1,500-hp. road-switching loco- 
motives to be built by the Baldwin Lo- 
comotive Works, and 22 1,000-hp. switch- 
ing locomotives to be built by the Ameri- 
can Locomotive Company. Deliveries 
are scheduled to begin next October and 
to be completed in June, 1950, at which 
time the S.P. will have in operation a 
total of 402 Diesel-electric locomotives 
of various types. 


The Spokane International has ordered 
nine 1,000-hp. Diesel-electric road-switch- 
ing locomotives from the American Loco- 
motive Company. 


The Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potom- 
ac has ordered 5 2-unit 4,500-hp. passen- 
ger and 5 4-unit 6,000-hp. freight Diesel- 
electric locomotives from the Electro- 
Motive Division of General Motors Cor- 
poration at an estimated total cost of 
$5,500,000. Delivery of the passenger lo- 
comotives is scheduled to begin next 
November or December and delivery of 
the freight locomotives is expected to 
begin in December. 


SIGNALING 


The New York Central has ordered 
from the General Railway Signal Com- 
pany a 44-ft. Type B, double-rail, all- 
electric car retarder, to be installed at 


Ashtabula, Ohio. 


The Monongahela Connecting has 
placed an order with the Union Switch 
& Signal Co. for installation of yard sig- 
naling at Elba Jct., Pa. The order in- 
volves a unit-lever control machine equip- 
ped with track diagram, 17 switch levers 
and 16 signal levers. Other material in- 
cludes style A-5 electro-pneumatic switch 
machines, style N-2 color-light dwarf sig- 
nals, style U-5 switch circuit controllers, 
relays, rectifiers, transformers and hous- 
ings. 


The Union (Pittsburgh, Pa.) has 
awarded a contract to the Union Switch 
& Signal Co. covering expansion of the 
present interlocking at Curry Hollow, 
Pa. Switches and signals will be remote- 


ly controlled from a 2% ft. style C con- 
trol machine located at BR Tower, ap- 
proximately 3 mi. distant. In addition to 
the control machine, material includes 
the code equipment, style A-21 dual- 
control electro-pneumatic switch ma- 
chines, position-light dwarf signals, re- 
lays, transformers and housings. 


SUPPLY TRADE 


M. J. Naughton, railway sales manager 
of the Anthony Carlin Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has resigned. 





Henry V. Bootes, assistant vice-president 
of the American Car & Foundry Co. since 
September, 1948, has been elected vice- 
president in the sales department, with 
headquarters as before at New York. Be- 





Henry V. Bootes 


fore he joined American Car & Foundry 
in 1947, Mr. Bootes was district manager 
of the Ohio Injector Company, with the 
exception of four years Marine Corps 
combat service in the Southwest Pacific 
area, where he attained the rank of ma- 
jor. 


The United States Steel Supply Com- 
pany (a subsidiary of the United States 
Steel Corporation) has taken over the or- 
ganization and facilities of the concrete 
reinforcing bar division formerly oper- 
ated by the Carnegie-!Ilinois Steel Corpo- 
ration (also a U. S. Steel subsidiary), at 
Chicago, with the following changes in 
personnel: George O. With, who headed 
the bar division for Carnegie-Illinois, ap- 
pointed assistant vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of sales in charge of the 
new and expanded service for U. S. 
Steel Supply; Gregg A. DeLong, formerly 
assistant to manager, specialty products 
division, Carnegie-Illinois’ Pittsburgh 
(Pa.) sales department, appointed to the 
new post of assistant manager of sales; 
Frank M. Waddell, Cleveland, Ohio, Eve- 
rette C. Hunt, Boston, Mass., and Hal P. 
Kibbey, Chicago, appointed assistant dis- 
trict managers at the cities named; and 
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Charles Wilson, St. Paul, Minn., and Wil- 
liam Donovan, Pittsburgh, appointed sales 
engineers at those two points. 


The American Steel & Wire Co. (a sub- 
sidiary of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion), on June 23, officially opened its 
recently completed stainless steel wire 
producing mill at Waukegan, IIl., which 
has a capacity of 500 tons a month. Near- 
ly 1,000 guests attended the dedication 
ceremonies and visited the plant facili- 
ties covering 100,000 sq. ft. Equipped 
with newly designed machinery and em- 
ploying new production techniques de- 
veloped since the war, the new mill will 
be one of the largest single stainless steel 
wire producers in the world. 


Roger W. Batchelder has been ap- 
pointed vice-president in charge of sales 
of the National bearing division of the 
American Brake Shoe Company, with head- 
quarters at St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Batchelder 


Roger W. Batchelder 


joined Brake Shoe in 1933. He was gen- 
eral purchasing agent from 1945 to 1948, 
and assistant to the president of the divi- 
sion at the time of his recent appoint- 
ment. During World War II he served 
as a colonel with the United States Army 
Air Forces. 


G. H. Brauburger has been appointed 
technical service representative for Oakite 
Products, Inc., with headquarters at 22 
Thames street, New York 6. 


Hobart C. Ramsey, formerly executive 
vice-president of the Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Corp., has been elected presi- 
dent to succeed Clarence E. Searle, who 
has been named vice-chairman of the 
board of directors. Edwin J. Schwanhaus- 
ser, vice-president in charge of sales 
since 1945, has been elected executive 
vice-president, succeeding Mr. Ramsey, 
and John J. Summersby, assistant vice- 
president and general sales manager 
since 1937, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales. 


The American Institute of Bolt, Nut and 
Rivet Manufacturers, Cleveland, Ohio, will 
change its name to the Industrial Fast- 
eners Institute, effective July 1. 
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OBITUARY 


Guilford $. Wood, who founded and 
operated for many years a railroad sup- 
ply firm bearing his name, at Chicago, 
died in that city on June 14, at the age 
of 97. 


Application has been filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission by: 

Texas & New Orleans—To abandon 
operation of its Lampasas branch be- 
tween Burnet, Tex., and Lampasas, 24.3 
mi. The application said the territory has 
not supported operation of the line and 
is adequately served by other agencies of 
transport. 





ORGANIZATIONS 


Splawn to Tell State Regulators 
About 1.C.C. Waybill Studies 


Interstate Commerce Commissioner 
Walter M. W. Splawn will discuss “the 
results of the I.C.C. waybills studies” at 
the sixty-first annual convention of the 
National Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners, which will be 
held at the Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, 
Ohio, from August 8 through August 11. 
The “call” for the meeting was sent out 
last week by the association’s secretary, 
Ben Smart. 

It listed the Splawn talk as one of 
three discussions under the general head- 
ing of “Transportation Regulatory Prob- 
lems.” The other two will be: “Mounting 
Railroad Passenger Service Deficits,” by 
Walter R. McDonald, chairman of the 
Public Service Commission of Georgia; 
and “Relative Costs of Short Haul vs. 
Long Haul Rail Traffic,” by Ford K. 
Edwards, director of the I.C.C.’s Bureau 
of Accounts and Cost Finding. 

Other proceedings of the meeting will 
include discussions relating to the regu- 
lation of public utility companies, and 
an address on “Prudent Investment,” by 
James J. Danaher, a member of the 
Illinois Commerce Commission. The asso- 
ciation’s president, who will preside at 
the convention sessions and deliver the 
customary “president’s address,” is 
Justus F. Craemer, a member of the 
Public Utilities Commission of California. 
The opening session is scheduled for 
2 p.m. August 8, and will be preceded 
by a meeting of the association’s execu- 
tive committee at 10:30 a.m. on that day. 





The Eastern Car Foremen’s Association 
will hold its annual outing and golf 
tournament on July 14, at the Race Brook 
Country Club, New Haven, Conn. 
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CONSTRUCTION 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—This 
road has awarded a contract to Sharp & 
Fellows Contracting Co., Los Angeles, 
Cal., for grading work in connection with 
the extension of nine sidings in the sec- 
ond district, Valley division. 





Baltimore & Ohio.—The first unit of 
this road’s new Mill Creek Yard facility 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, has been completed. 
This initial project, begun in September, 
1947, represents an investment of more 
than $2,250,000, and is part of an overall 
$12,000,000 master program. The newly 
completed unit is being used as a classifi- 
cation yard for coal trains turned over to 
the B. & O. at Cincinnati from connect- 
ing southern railroads; when the over- 
all plan is completed, it will become a 
westbound classification yard. The re- 
cently completed work involved the 
dumping of more than 1,000,000 cu. yd. 
of fill, relocation of Mill creek along 4,- 
000 ft. of its length, construction of a 
single track railroad bridge over the 
creek, installation of 87,000 ft. of new 
track with 58 turnouts, and relocation of 
much existing track and many other fa- 
cilities. The yard has 16 classification 
tracks capable of handling 1,198 cars. 
There are three repair tracks and a stor- 
age track for cabooses. 


Iinois Central—This road has awarded 
the following contracts, estimated costs 
of which are shown in parentheses: To 
G. A. Johnson & Son, Chicago, for 48- 
ft. extension to wheel shop at Markham 
yard (on southern outskirts of Chicago) 
and erection of a 24-ft. by 33-ft. wash 
and locker building ($71,900) ; to the W- 
M Corporation, Chicago, for installation 
of Diesel oil handling and storage facili- 
ties, together with necessary pumps and 
pipe lines at Markham yard, including a 
500,000-gal. capacity steel tank, 48 ft. in 
diameter and 40 ft. high, to be erected on 
crushed stone foundation ($37,000); to 
Zitterell-Mills Company, Webster City, 
Towa, for furnishing and installing, at 
Freeport, Ill., a 60-ft. 150-ton four-section 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., track scale in 
reinforced concrete pit on pile founda- 
tion ($37,750) ; to the Ogle Construction 
Company, Chicago, for erection of a 
400-ton concrete coaling station, replac- 
ing old frame facility, at Centralia, Ill. 
($78,150) ; and to the Gould Construc- 
tion Company, Davenport, Iowa, for re- 
placement of three cylinder piers with re- 
inforced concrete piers, on Yalobusha 
River bridge M 119-4, near Greenwood, 
Miss. ($40,000). 


St. Louis-San Francisco—The Mitchell 
Construction Company, Springfield, Mo., 
has begun construction of a new office 
building at this road’s Springfield yard, 
at an estimated cost of $170,000. 


Spokane, Portland & Seattle—This 
road has awarded the following contracts, 
estimated costs of which are shown in 
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The Southern’s Diesel roster, one of the country’s 

largest, includes the first successful Diesel 

road freight locomotive built—the four-unit 

pre h.p. General Motors demonstrator locomotive DIVISION OF 
placed in service by the Southern in May, 1941, 

after a tour of the nation’s rail lines. E LE C TR O -M O TIVE GENERAL MOTORS 
It is shown here crossing the , LA GRANGE, 
Cumberland River Bridge in Kentucky 
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LOCO! EOTIVES 


Home of the Diesel Locomotive 











7 6,000-hp. Diesel-electric freight 

helper locomotives, each consisting 

of 2 1,500-hp. ‘A’? units and 2 

1,500-hp. ‘“B’’ units (General 

Motors Corporation, Electro-Motive 

Division) 632,418 

Total estimated cost of all the equip- 
ment is $5,926,926. The certificates would 
be dated July 1, would mature in 15 an- 
nual installments of $296,000, beginning 
July 1, 1950, and would be sold on com- 
petitive bids with the interest rate fixed 
by such bids. 

Chicago & North Western —To assume 
liability for $6,600,000 of equipment 
trust certificates to finance in part the 
acquisition of the following equipment: 

Description Estimated 
and builder Unit Cost 
1,500-hp. Diesel-electric freight loco- 
motives (General Motors Corporation, 

Electro-Motive Division) 

1,500-hp. Diesel-electric freight loco- 

motives (Electro-Motive) 

1,000-hp. Diesel-electric switching 

locomotives (Fairbanks, Morse & Co.) 

2,000-hp. Diesel-electric transfer 
locomotives (Electro-Motive) 

Total estimated cost of all of the equip- 
ment is $8,314,260. The certificates would 
be dated August 1, and would be sold 
on competitive bids, which would speci- 
fy the interest rate, and determine wheth- 
er the issue would mature over a 10-year 
or 15-year period. 

New York Central.—To assume liability 
for $11,400,000 of equipment trust cer- 
tificates to finance in part the acquisi- 
tion of the following equipment: 

Description Estimated 
and builder Unit Cost 
70-ton high-side steel gondola cars 
(Greenville Steel Car Company) 
70-ton high-side steel gondola cars 
(Greenville) 
55-ton  self-clearing steel hopper 
cars (Despatch Shops, Inc.) 4,020 
55-ton self-clearing steel hopper 
ears (American Car & Foundry Co.) 4,540 
1,000-hp. Diesel-electric switching 
locomotives (American Locomotive 
Company) 
6 2,000-hp. Diesel-electric ‘‘A’’ unit 
road freight locomotives (Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co.) 217,800 
Total estimated cost of all of the 





$173,730 
151,170 
97,985 





98,800 








equipment is $14,534,400. The certificates - 


would be dated July 15 and would ma- 
ture in 15 annual installments of $760,- 
000 each, beginning July 15, 1950. They 
would be sold on the basis of competitive 
bids and the interest rate would be fixed 
by such bids. 


Division 4 of the I.C.C. has authorized: 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois—To assume 
liability for $1,800,000 of series “G” 
equipment trust certificates to finance 
in part the acquisition of the following 
equipment: 
Description Estimated 
and builder Unit Cost 
10 1,500-hp. Diesel-electric road locomo- 
tives (Electro-Motive Division, Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation) 
4 1,000-hp. Diesel-electric switching 
(Electro- Motive) 
caboose cars 


97,650 


comotives 


15. All-steel 
shops) 7,897 


Total estimated cost of all of the 
equipment is $2,250,000. The certificates 
were sold on the basis of competitive 
bidding subject to the approval of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
highest bid of 99.034 with a 2% per 
cent interest rate was made by Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler and associates. The cer- 
tificates will be dated July 1, and 
mature in 30 semiannual installments 
of $60,000 each, beginning January 1, 
1950. The certificates were reoffered to 
the public at prices yielding from 1.4 to 
2.9 per cent, according to maturity. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific—To as- 
sume liability for $3,120,000 of equip- 


(Company 
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ment trust certificates to finance in part 
19 Diesel-electric locomotive and 450 
freight cars at an estimated cost of $4,- 
177,750 (see Railway Age of May 28, 
page 58). The certificates will be dated 
July 1 and will mature in 24 semiannual 
installments of $130,000 each, beginning 
January 1, 1950. The commission’s re- 
port approved a selling price of 99.463 
with a 2% per cent interest rate—the 
bid of Harris, Hall & Co., which will 
make the average annual interest cost 
approximately 2.22 per cent. The certifi- 
cates were reoffered to the public at 
prices yielding from 1.25 to 2.425 per 
cent, according to maturity. 

Reading.—To assume liability for $3,- 
700,000 of equipment trust certificates to 
finance in part the acquisition of 15 
Diesel-electric switching locomotives and 
750 50-ton hopper cars at an estimated 
total cost of $4,700,000 (see Railway 
Age of May 28, page 58). The certifi- 
cates, dated June 15, will mature in 20 
semi-annual installments of $185,000 
each, beginning December 15. The com- 
mission’s report approved a selling price 
of 99.3035 with a 2 per cent interest 
rate—the bid of Lee Higginson Corpora- 
tion and 33 associates, which will make 
the average annual interest cost approxi- 
mately 2.15 per cent. The certificates 
were reoffered to the public at prices 
yielding from 1.25 to 2.35 per cent, ac- 
cording to maturity. 

Seaboard Air Line—To assume liabil- 
ity for $3,435,000 of series F equipment 
trust certificates to finance in part 23 
Diesel-electrjc road switching locomo- 
tives and nine lightweight, stainless steel 
sleeping cars. The latter will include six 
cars of the 6-double-bedroom, 10-single- 
bedroom type and three of the 6-double- 
bedroom, buffet-lounge type. It was stated 
erroneously that 12 sleeping cars (six of 
each type) were being acquired in the 
report of the filing of this application 
which appeared in the Railway Age of 
May 28, page 58. The certificates, dated 
June 1, will mature in 15 annual install- 
ments of $229,000 each, beginning June 
1, 1950. The commission’s report ap- 
proved a selling price of 99.63 with a 23 
per cent interest rate—the bid of Salo- 
mon Bros. & Hutzler and three associates, 
which will make the average annual in- 
terest cost approximately 2.44 per cent. 
The certificates were reoffered to the pub- 
lic at prices yielding from 1.4 to 2.65 per 
cent, according to maturity. 

Southern.—To assume liability for $7,- 
500,000 of series RR equipment trust cer- 
tificates to finance in part 88 passenger- 
train cars expected to cost a total of $10,- 
000,000 (see Railway Age of May 28, 
page 58). The certificates will be dated 
June 15 and will mature in 30 semian- 
nual installments of $250,000 each, be- 
ginning December 15. The commission’s 
report approved a selling price of 99.7935 
with a 24% per cent interest rate—the bid 
of Halsey, Stuart & Co., which will make 
the average annual interest cost approxi- 
mately 2.53 per cent. The certificates 
were reoffered to the public at prices 
yielding from 1.25 to 2.725 per cent, ac- 
cording to maturity. 


Dividends Declared: 


Canadian Pacific.—4% non-cumulatjve prefer- 
ence, 2% (payable in Canadian funds), semian- 
nual, payable August 1 to holders of record July 1. 

Copper Range.—5% non-cumulative preferred, 
$5.00, payable August 22 to holders of record July 
ee; 
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New London Northern.—$1.75, quarterly; extr 
25¢, both payable July 1 to holders of record Jun. 
15 


Northern Central.—$2.00, semiannual, payabl: 


July 15 to holders of record June 30. 


Average Prices Stocks & Bonds 


June Last Las: 
21 ~=week yea: 
Avefage price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks 36.63 35.47 54.7] 
Average price of 20 


sentative railway bonds 83.94 83.49 91.05 


RAILWAY OFFICERS 


EXECUTIVE 


Maurice G. Roberts, vice-president and 
general counsel of the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco at St. Louis, Mo., will retire on July 
1, after more than 37 years of railroad 
service. He will be succeeded by Eugene 
G. Nahler, general solicitor at that point. 





Chester J. Jump, whose appointment as 
assistant to president of the Railway Ex- 
press Agency at New York was reported 
in the Railway Age of June 11, was born 
at Elliston, Ky., and began his express 
career at Cincinnati, Ohio, becoming au- 
ditor of disbursements at Philadelphia, 
Pa., in 1922. Three months later he was 
transferred to the executive offices at New 


Chester J. Jump 


York and served as chief clerk to the gen- 
eral auditor, until May 1, 1935, when he 
became special representative of the 
vice-president in charge of accounting. 
On September 1, 1941, Mr. Jump became 
assistant to vice-president, accounting. 
which position he held until his recent 
promotion. 


Paul Gross, Jr., general auditor of the 
Railway Express Agency at Chicago, has 
been appointed assistant to vice-presi- 
dent at New York, succeeding Chester J. 
Jump, who has been promoted to assistant 
to president. Raymond C. Tischhouser, as- 
sistant to vice-president at New York, has 
been appointed general auditor at Chi- 
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Millions of miles of travel without sliding a wheel have been 
reported by railroads with Westinghouse AP Mechanical- 
Pneumatic Decelostat installations. The dollar value of this 
performance, in terms of reduced wear on equipment and 
maintenance of maximum braking efficiency under all rail 
conditions, makes it an impressive return on investment. 

As all equipment is on the truck, and no additional con- 
nections to car body, free assignment of trucks is possible. 
Enclosed, dirt-sealed construction enhances integrity of op- 
eration. Simplified mechanical-pneumatic design acts posi- 
tively—relieves brake pressure at the first hint of wheel slip. 
Ask for Bulletin DL2461-1. It gives the complete story. 
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cago. William P. Carron, special repre- 
sentative at New York, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to vice-president, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Tischhouser. 


Carl A. Taylor, general manager of the 
Chesapeake district of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio at Richmond, Va., has been elected 
vice-president and general manager— 
Chesapeake district. Charles J. Geyer, as- 
sistant vice-president at Richmond, has 
been elected vice-president—maintenance 
of way and construction—system, which 
embraces the Pere Marquette and Chesa- 
peake districts. The new posts of Messrs. 
Taylor and Geyer cover functions prev- 
iously supervised substantially by A. T. 
Lowmaster, executive vice-president, who 
is retiring after nearly a half century of 
railroad service. 


James F. Ross, whose appointment as 
assistant to the president of the Railway 
Express Agency at New York was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of June 11, 
was born at Everett, Mass., on October 
4, 1890, and entered the service of the 
American Express Company (predecessor 
of R.E.A.) as a clerk at Boston, Mass., 
where he served in various capacities, 
rising to superintendent of terminals. In 
1923, Mr. Ross was called to New York 





James F. Ross 


for an assignment in efficiency and or- 
ganizational work in the Eastern depart- 
ments. He was named special representa- 
tive on July 1, 1929, and superintendent 
of organization on April 1, 1933. He was 
appointed assistant to vice-president on 
December 1, 1936, and on January 1, 
1939, became general manager of the 
New York City departments, in which 
capacity he served until his recent pro- 
motion. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL 
& ACCOUNTING 


T. F. Hamer, general solicitor of the 
Union Pacific at Omaha, Neb., will re- 
tire from service on July 1. Mr. Hamer, 
who is a native of Kearney, Neb., was 
graduated from the University of Neb- 
raska Law School in 1899, and later prac- 
ticed law in his home town. In 1909, he 
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became local attorney at Kearney for the 
U. P., and subsequently served as at- 
torney and general attorney at that point 
until 1936, when he was transferred. to 
Omaha as general attorney. He was ap- 
pointed general solicitor in 1942. 


Charles D. Miller, assistant to the in- 
surance manager of the New York, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis, has been promoted to 
assistant insurance manager. 


OPERATING 


Paul T. Webber, superintendent of the 
Southern New England division of the 
Railway Express Agency at Providence, 
R. I., has been promoted to general man- 
ager of the Northeastern department. 
with headquarters at Boston, Mass. Mr. 
Webber was born at North Brookfield, 
Mass., and began his express career as a 
clerk at Springfield, Mass., later serv- 





Paul T. Webber 


ing at Worcester, Mass., in various capa- 
cities, including that of general agent. 
He went to New York in April, 1934, 
to serve on the staff of the vice-presi- 
dent and became superintendent of or- 
ganization there three years later. Short- 
ly afterward he became superintendent of 
the Eastern New York division at Al- 
bany, N. Y., later transferring to Balti- 
more, Md. Mr. Webber became superin- 
tendent of the Southern New England 
division in September, 1941. 


TRAFFIC 


H. H. Wilke, assistant general agent of 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois at Chi- 
cago, has been appointed general agent 
at that point, his former post being 
abolished. 


Harry Teft Harlow, whose retirement as 
general passenger agent of the Erie at 
Chicago, was reported in the Railway 
Age of June 18, was born in that city on 
September 24, 1884. After attending high 
school and Louisville Business College, 
he entered railroad service with the Erie 
in 1904, as assistant ticket agent at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. The following year he was ap- 
pointed assistant passenger agent at Chi- 
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cago, where he remained until 1906, when 
he became traveling passenger agent. 
with headquarters at Memphis, Tenn. H: 
later held the same position at Kansas 
City, Mo. He was appointed city 
passenger agent at Cincinnati, Ohio. 
in 1909, and. was transferred to 
Chicago in that capacity in 1913. In 
1924 Mr. Harlow was promoted to gen- 
eral western passenger agent at Chicago 
and in 1928, he became general passenger 
agent. 


Frank W. Werner, assistant fuel traf- 
fic manager of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy at Chicago, will become division 
freight agent at Lincoln, Neb., effective 
July 1, succeeding Norman E. Kerns, who 
will retire after 51 years of railroad 
service. 


F. D. Kelley, district manager, public 
relations and sales, Railway Express 
Agency, at Atlanta, Ga., has been ap- 
pointed assistant trafic manager, with 
headquarters at New York. 


Clarence M. Carlson has been ap- 
pointed general agent of the Akron, Can- 
ton & Youngstown at Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MECHANICAL 


Edward L. Bachman, general superin- 
tendent of motive power of the Pennsyl- 
vania at New York, who was granted a 
leave of absence on May 1, as reported in 
the Railway Age of May 7, will retire on 
August 31, after more than 47 years of 





Edward L. Bachman 


service. Mr. Bachman was born at Co- 
shocton, Ohio, on January 24, 1881, and 
was educated in the public schools there. 
He worked briefly for the East Ohio Gas 
Company and the Keagy & Lear Machine 
Co., during which period he completed 
a course in steam engineering with the 
International Correspondence School. Mr. 
Bachman entered railroad service in 
1902 as a machinist at the Dennison, 
Ohio, shops of the Pennsylvania and later 
worked at various points on the system 
as enginehouse foreman, master mechanic 
and in other supervisory positions. He 
became general superintendent motive 
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Because Diesel Locomotive Motor-Support Bearings are 
subjected to especially severe service in high-speed Pas- 
senger and heavy-tonnage Freight service, they require 


a Higher Factor of Safety than conventional bearings. 


Magnus Satco-lined Motor Support Bearings have the 


necessary Higher Factor of Safety. Satco Bearing Metal 
has a 150 deg. F. higher melting point than lead and 
tin-base Babbitt, as well as greater hardness when 


subjected to above-normal temperatures. 








power of the New York Zone on De- 
cember 1, 1936, and was in charge of the 
repair, maintenance and servicing of all 
locomotives and other rolling stock for 
both the Long Island and the New York 
division of the Pennsylvania until May 1. 


A. V. Nystrom, formerly assistant gen- 
eral superintendent, locomotive and car 
departments, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific, at Milwaukee, Wis., has 
been appointed assistant to the general 
superintendent of motive power of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific at Chi- 
cago, with jurisdiction over all me- 
chanical matters. 


PURCHASES & STORES 


J. N. Wandell, traveling storekeeper of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific, with headquarters at Milwaukee. 
Wis., has been promoted to assistant gen- 
eral storekeeper at that point. L. V. 
Schwartz, division storekeeper at Savan- 
na, Ill., has been appointed district store- 
keeper at the Milwaukee (Wis.) shops, 
succeeding G. A. J. Carr, who has been 
transferred to Savanna to replace Mr. 
Schwartz. 


ENGINEERING & 
SIGNALING 


V. S. Fowlow, assistant division engi- 
neer, Montreal terminals, Canadian Na- 
tional, has been appointed division engi- 
neer of the Cochrane division, with head- 
quarters at Cochrane, Ont., succeeding 
A. D. W. Cuthbert, who has retired on 


pension. 


M. G. Harris, chief draftsman, Chicago 
terminal division, of the Pennsylvania, 
has been appointed assistant engineer, 
office of chief engineer, maintenance of 
way, western region, succeeding the late 


P. S. Bazler. 


John S. Knight, assistant regional en- 
gineer of the Baltimore & Ohio Chicago 
Terminal, at Chicago, has been promoted 
to regional engineer, construction and 
maintenance, with the same headquarters, 
succeeding Guy Prescott Palmer, whose re- 
tirement was reported in the Railway Age 
of June 11. 


SPECIAL 


C. D. Fabrin has been appointed man- 
ager of time service of the Southern Pa- 
cific, with headquarters at San Francisco, 
Cal., succeeding the late Stanley A. Pope. 


OBITUARY 


Stanley A. Pope, manager of time serv- 
ice of the Southern Pacific, with head- 
quarters at San Francisco, Cal., died 
recently. 


B. D. Landau, auditor of miscellaneous 


accounts of the Union Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Omaha, Neb., died recently 
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at his home in Council Bluffs, Iowa. Mr. 
Landau, who was born on June 27, 1891, 
at Kanona, Kan., entered U. P. service 
at Omaha in 1917, as a clerk in the ac- 
counting department. He was promoted 
to chief clerk of miscellaneous accounts 
in 1935, and became auditor of miscel- 
laneous accounts in February, 1948. 


O. H. McFarlin, late division superinten- 
dent of the Illinois Central at Memphis, 
Tenn., whose death was reported in the 
Railway Age of June 11, was born on 
March 25, 1886, at Medina, Tenn., where 
he was graduated from high school in 
1905. He entered I. C. service in May of 
the same year as a telegraph operator at 
Greenfield, Tenn., and later held that 
position at Dyersburg, Tenn., until 1906, 
when he became agent-operator on the 
Tennessee division. In 1914 he was ap- 
pointed dispatcher and later was made 
extra chief dispatcher at Fulton, Ky 
From 1926 to 1942 he served as train- 
master, successively, of the Fulton dis- 
trict, Fulton, Ky., the Chicago district, 
Champaign, IIl., and the Memphis divi- 
sion, Memphis. Mr. McFarlin was sub- 
sequently promoted to assistant superin- 
tendent of the Memphis division, being 
advanced to division superintendent in 


1944, 


W. J. Mallon, superintendent of way 
and structures, Chicago South Shore & 
South Bend, with headquarters at Michi- 
gan City, Ind., died recently. 


Edward E. Bashford, who retired in 1937 
as vice-president of the National of 
Mexico, with headquarters at New York, 
died at the Northern Westchester Hospi- 
tal, Mount Kisco, N. Y., on June 15, at 
the age of 80. 


~ 


Edward W. Scheer, who retired on June 
30, 1944, as president of the Reading and 
chief executive officer of the Central of 
New Jersey, died on June 16 at a rest 
home in suburban Tacoma Park, Wash- 
ington, D. C., after having been ill for 
more than a year. Mr. Scheer was born 
at Zaleski, Ohio, on April 28, 1875, and 
entered railroad service in 1890 with the 
Baltimore & Ohio as office boy. After 
serving in various capacities with the Bal- 
timore & °Ohio Southwestern (now 
B.&O.) and the Baltimore & Ohio, Mr. 
Scheer served as vice-president of the 
Reading from 1932 to 1935 and as vice- 
president of the Central of New Jersey 
from 1933 to 1935. He was president and 
director of the Reading from December 
27, 1935, until his retirement on June 
30, 1944, and also served as president 
and director of the C.N.J. from Decem- 
ber, 1935, to January, 1940, holding the 
title of chief executive officer and direc- 
tor of the latter company from January, 
1940, until his retirement. 


Frank |. Snyder, president of the Besse- 
mer & Lake Erie, with headquarters at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., died on June 18 from 
injuries sustained the evening before 
when an automobile, in which Mr. Sny- 
der and Charles J. Graham, president of 
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the Pittsburgh & West Virginia, were re- 
turning to Pittsburgh from Erie, Pa., was 
wrecked. Mr. Graham was seriously in- 
jured. 

Mr. Snyder was born at Greenville, 
Pa., on December 12, 1883, and entered 
railroad service in 1903 as stenographer 
to assistant trainmaster of the Pennsy]l- 
vania at Pittsburgh, in which capacity 
he served until 1904. He then served as 
clerk in the traffic department of the Car- 
negie Steel Company at Pittsburgh un- 


Frank I. Snyder 


til 1905, when he became clerk to gen- 
eral superintendent of passenger trans- 
portation of the Pennsylvania Lines West 
of Pittsburgh. From 1906 to 1927 Mr. 
Snyder served the Bessemer & Lake Erie 
successively as secretary, chief clerk, of- 
fice assistant and assistant to vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, assistant gen- 
eral manager and general manager at 
Pittsburgh. He was office assistant to fed- 
eral manager of the company from 1918 
to 1920, during federal control. In 1927 
Mr. Snyder was appointed vice-president 
and general manager at Pittsburgh, 
which position he held until his election 
to the presidency in October, 1946. 


Floyd W. Crow, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Merchants Despatch 
Transportation Corporation and _ the 
Northern Refrigerator Line, at Chicago, 
died on June 15, at Evanston (Ill.) hos- 
pital. Mr. Crow was born at Morrill, 
Kan., on March 8, 1891, and began his 
railroad career in December, 1910, as a 
stenographer with the Illinois Central. 
He subsequently held the positions of 
reconsigning clerk and traveling agent 
with the I. C. and, from 1919 to 1923, 
served as general supervisor of refrigera- 
tion with the New York Central. He 
next joined the Merchants Despatch 
Transportation Corporation in the same 
capacity, and in 1925 was appointed 
superintendent of refrigeration. Mr. 
Crow became superintendent of Mer- 
chants Despatch in 1937, and general su- 
perintendent of that corporation, as well 
as of the Northern Refrigerator Line, in 
1940. He was further promoted to vice- 
president and general manager in No- 
vember, 1944. 
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ANOTHER 


RACOR 


BRACE RAIL 
INSTALLATION 












That brings operation 
and maintenance economies 


Provides improved alignment and surface of Movable Point 
Crossings and Slip Switches. 


Permits high speed with safety. 
3 Ties the entire crossing into one unit. 


Gives the same lateral support for the flexible portion of Movable 
Points as that provided by stock rails in ordinary switches. 


Makes the use of straps and other arrangements for the pree 
vention of creepage unnecessary. 


Because of ruggedness of structure, maintenance costs, 
especially at heel joints, are materially reduced. 


Brake Shoe Ba VTTT IW Tani 


109 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 2, Ill. 
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— Today’s trains are only 
aS MODERN as the 
PASSENGER COMFORT 


they provide 


ODERN passenger cars 

have a special “air” about 
them It’s super-clean air, made 
that way by the Electro-Airmat* 
Railroad unit. This unit was 
designed for railroads and 
keeps passengers comfortable 
by removing dust, tobacco 
smoke and lint from the. air. 


An exclusive AAF develop- 
ment makes the filtering media 
different and better. It’s electro- 
statically charged Airmat paper. 


In fact, the Electro-Airmat 
combines the desirable features 
of both electronic precipitation 
and mechanical filtration. With 
this compact unit you'll find ad- 
vantages worth knowing about: 


@ Cleaning efficiency more than 
10 times greater than the aver- 
age of standard mechanical filters. 


@ Average cleaning efficiency 
90% in cases of atmospheric 
dust and tobacco smoke— 
Bureau of Standards Discolora- 
tion Test Method. 


@ Simple Maintenance—no 
washing, drying and re-oiling 
of collector plates. Airmat filter 
paper is disposable—easily, 
quickly replaced to give new 
filter performance. 


@ No secondary filter required. In case of power failure, the Air- 
mat functions as an efficient mechanical filter. 


@ Less weight—space required in direction of airflow is 4 less 


than ordinary plate-type unit. 


This expertly designed unit is compact, efficient and lowers 
maintenance cost. You'll find it styled three ways... allowing front, 
side or bottom removal of the ionizer, collector element and odor 
filter. Your request for Bulletin No. 254 will supply complete 


product features and installation data. 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, INC. 


111 Central Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 
In Canada: Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 
*Airmat is the trade mark (Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) of 


the American Air Filter Company, Inc., for various 
air filters, dust collectors, and filtering media. 











THE AAF ELECTRO-AIRMAT 
SIGNALS PROGRESS IN MODERN 
RAILWAY PASSENGER SERVICE 
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ELECTRONIC PRECIPITATOR 
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his point, the “higher you go” in the 
committee set-up, the “fewer r.ads par- 
ticipate.” All the applicants had proved, 
Mr. Dumbauld said, was that there 
ought to be arrangements for hearings 
on and publicity for proposed rate 
changes; and he insisted that such ar- 
rangements can be had without relief 
from the anti-trust laws. Under the pro- 
posed agreement, he continued, many 
“meritorious” rate proposals would never 
see the light of day because of “abor- 
tions” performed by the bureau proce- 
dures. 

Asked by Commissioner Miller if 
the department would leave each road 
to act alone in rate matters, Mr. Dum. 
bauld said that such was not the de- 
partment’s position. He explained that 
the department thinks that no agreement 
contemplating immunity from the anti- 
trust laws (and thus requiring commis- 
sion approval) is necessary for the adop- 
tion of rate-conference procedures on a 
proper basis. When Mr. Miller sug- 
gested that Congress thought “different- 
ly,’ Mr. Dumbauld replied that Con- 
gress merely provided that “if agreements 
require relief” from the anti-trust laws, 
then the need for such relief must be 
proved. Commissioner Johnson brought 
out the fact that the department had op- 
posed the issuance of the certificate 
which provided relief for the war pe- 
riod. 

Mr. Kilday first opposed Mr. Hays’ 
suggestion that the commission should re- 
ly on its “continuing power of supervi- 
sion” if experience indicated that the 
agreement should be modified. Those 
“policing” provisions were called “vague 
and indefinite” by the Justice Depart- 
ment attorney, as he advised the com- 
mission that it would be “better” to ex- 
ercise its “power to prevent by with- 
holding approval.” 

As to the right of independent action, 
Mr. Kilday cited a statement in the ap- 
plicants’ brief which said that the agree- 
ment’s plan of having the conference 
procedures run their course before the 
right of independent action was exer- 
cised would be an “effective deterrent” to 
unfair and destructive competition. “Ef- 
fective deterrent” meant “restraint” on 
independent action to Mr. Kilday. He 
closed his argument by assailing that 
feature of the plan which provides for 
reviews of some proposals by the “exe- 
cutive committee.” This committee had 
been characterized by Mr. Dumbauld 
as the “governing body” of the set-up. 
because the Western Traffic Association 
is “only a name.” Developing that line of 
argument further, Mr. Kilday said that 
the association “holds no meetings and 
the executive committee receives no in- 
structions from the association,” and 
thus “control is placed by the agreement 
in a minority of the large railroads in 
the west.” 

In rebuttal, Mr. Smith explained that 
every Class I road in the west, except 
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“about six small ones,” is represented on 


the executive committee, either by one of 
its own officers or through its parent com- 
pany. The other six could obtain repre- 
sentation any time they asked and agreed 
to pay their proportionate share of the 
committee’s expenses. In view of that set- 
up, under which “everybody is there,” 
the name “executive committee” may be 
“unfortunate,” Mr. Smith suggested. The 
applicants’ counsel also explained again 
that any road was free to take indepen- 
dent action at any time—despite those 
provisions of the plan which contemplate 
that such action would be delayed un- 
til the procedures had run their course. 

As to the Justice Department’s con- 
tention that no agreement was necessary. 
Mr. Smith said that this seemed like 
an argument to the effect that the rail- 
roads shouldn’t file a section 5a applica- 
tion until they could prove that they 
had been arrested for an anti-trust-law 
violation and were out on bail. He also 
referred to intimations by the department 
that it may take the case to the courts. 
To find the department thus “confess- 
ing error” for Congress would be a new 
one on Mr. Smith. Tkus far, he has 
known only of cases wherein the de- 
partment has “confessed error” for the 
commission when it elected not to aid 
the regulatory body in court proceedings. 


Another Erie Commutation 
Tariff Suspended by I.C.C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
suspended, from July 10 to and including 
February 9, 1950, the operation of tar- 
iff schedules whereby the Erie proposes 
to increase its commutation fares in the 
New York City area by approximately 
20 per cent. The suspension order 
docketed the case as I. & S. No. 5668 
and assigned it for hearing before Ex- 
aminer Burton Fuller at Newark, N. J., 
on July 7. The commission had prev- 
iously suspended, from June 1 until De- 
cember 31, an earlier Erie proposal to 
increase the same fares by 18 per cent 
(see Railway Age of June 4, page 56). 


International C. of C. Considers 
Transportation Problems 


Some 500 business leaders from 28 
countries gathered at Quebec, Que., from 
June 13 to 17 for the 12th biennial con- 
gress of the International Chamber of 
Commerce, to examine global economic 
problems, with special attention to the 
question of international transport, and, 
in particular, to the role of railways in 
assisting towards world recovery. 

The chamber recognized that with the 
resumption of railroad service through- 
out war ravaged areas relevant inter- 
national -conventions must be put into 
force once more to guarantee the most 
efficient use of railway transport. It de- 
cided to continue close contact with the 
Union of Railways (U.LC.), in order 
that it may be kept informed of work 
progress and may assist that organiza- 
tion by communicating to it the views of 
users represented in the chamber. 

Another problem raised was the fact 
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Graybar distributes every type and size of lamp required to 
light your entire railroad. They range from 2000-watt lamps 
for yard floodlighting to miniature bulbs for flashlights. Included, too, 
are headlight lamps and signal lamps. They’re all G-E, so you get the 
best quality and the longest service. 
Graybar maintains lamp stocks near railroad centers throughout the 
nation. With a single order, you can obtain all the kinds of lamps you need. 
Graybar’s Railroad Specialists understand your needs. Our Lighting 
Specialists are qualified to give expert advice in the choice of filament, 
fluorescent, or mercury lamps and lighting units for yards, platforms, 
roundhouses, pits, tunnels, stations, shops, or offices. These men can impar- 
tially recommend the correct lighting equipment for your needs, from the 
most complete selection of lamps and lighting units available anywhere. 








There are similar reasons why it pays to have Graybar provide your pole- 
line supplies, communication equipment, wiring materials and supplies, 
repair-shop electrical apparatus, and electric tools. For facts about any- 
thing electrical, we invite you to call our nearest office. Graybar Electric 
Company, Inc. Executive offices: Graybar Building, New York 17, N. Y. 

4837-1 
OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES IN OVER 100 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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A link with the Past... 


“BANK OF GOLD GULCH,” an authentic reproduction of a colorful 


banking house of the Old West, has been constructed and is 
being maintained by the Continental Illinois Bank as part of a 
typical mining town at the Chicago Railroad Fair this summer, 
from June 25 to October 2. 

In the atmosphere of this old-time bank you will have an oppor- 
tunity to see many interesting exhibits of the Gold Rush Era— 
loaned to us by our many friends in the West— including pros- 
pectors’ equipment and the story of goldfrom ore tominted coin... 

All of which is a reminder that Chicago has grown from a 

e frontier outpost to a great city and that banking practices have 
seen many developments in the 92-year history of the Continental 
Illinois Bank—92 years cf friendly service to the community and 


the nation. 
* * + 


When you are in Chicago this summer, we invite you to 
visit us and the Bank of Gold Gulch at the Railroad Fair. 


* * * 


Continental Illinois National Bank 


© 
and Trust Company of Chicago 
231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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that neither for questions of a govern- 
mental or non-governmental character is 
there any organization concerned with 
inter-European railway problems. The 
chamber urged that the spheres of ac- 
tion of the various existing organizations 
be clearly defined in efforts to reach 
greater efficiency in the field and to as. 
sist in the success of the Marshall Plan. 

L. C. Sprague, president of the Min- 
neapolis & St. Louis, was a member of 
the American delegation, to represent 
the railroads of the United States. 















Spal to Join Staff 
Of House Committee 


Sam G. Spal, statistical analyst of the 
Bureau of Transport Economics and 
Statistics, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, will become a member of the 
staff of the House committee on inter- 
state and foreign commerce on July 1. 
His appointment will fill the vacancy 
on the committee’s staff which was 
created by the resignation of Dr. John 
H. Frederick, who is now associated 
with the Transportation Association of 
America. 

Mr. Spal was graduated from the Col- 
lege of the City of New York with a 
B. S. degree in 1937, and was awarded 
an M. A. degree in 1941 by the Ameri- 
can University, Washington, D. C., 
where he majored in economics and 
transportation. He has been a member 
of the I.C.C.’s staff since 1935. 































Military Travel Agreement 
Has Been Renewed 


Military agencies have accepted the 
bid of the railroads to carry all military 
passenger travel at fares 10 per cent 
under the regular commercial fares for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1950, 
E. B. Padrick, chairman of the Railroad 
Interterritorial Military Committee, an- 
nounced on June 22. 

Similar agreements for discount on 
military travel have been in effect since 
1914, Mr. Padrick explained, and the 10 
per cent reduction just agreed upon is 
the same which has been in effect since 
the end of the second World War. Under 
this agreement, the railroads during the 
second World War handled 97 per cent 
of the military travel, and since the war 
have handled more than 90 per cent. 
Mr. Padrick estimated that substantially 
this percentage of military travel will 
move by rail under the new agreement. 

Meanwhile, the Air Transport Asso- 
ciation has announced that its Air Traf- 
fic Conference will publish, effective 
July 1,+a tariff granting a 10 per cent 
discount on basic airline fares for all 
passenger travel purchased by military 
agencies. “The filing of the tariff,” the 
announcement said, “is pursuant to an 
urgent request by the military agencies 
and is the result of several months of ne- 
gotiations by the A.T.A., airline : and 
military officials.” 

The reason for the move, according 
to M. F. Redfern, executive secretary 
of the Air Traffic Conference, “is the 
indication from the military agencies that 
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..and Why is it 
Unexcelled for 


Locomotive Wearing Parts? 





Hant-spitter Gun Iron 
is not new. In fact, its original development 
dates back to the founding of this company 
in 1810. Through the years, it became widely 
known in the production of guns of many 
types, including the famous Dahlgren cannon 
mounted on the U.S.S. Monitor of Civil War 
renown. Hence, the adoption of the term “Gun 
Iron?’ 

In its present form, it is recognized as one of 
the best materials available for locomotive 
wearing parts. Melted in an air furnace (sim- 
ilar to an open hearth furnace), Gun Iron 
has uniform chemical, physical and structural 
characteristics . . . a 100% pearlite micro- 
structure. Unalloyed Gun Iron has an average 
tensile strength of 40,000 PSI, as compared 
with 30,000 PSI for ordinary gray iron. When 
alloyed or specially quenched, its strength can 
be raised to 45,000—50,000 PSI and Brinell 
hardness increased from 215 to 450-500. 
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HUNT ° SPILLER 


379 DORCHESTER AVENUE 


Canadian Representatives: Joseph Robb & Co., td. 
4050 Namur St., Montreal 16, P. Q. 


Strength and hardness will hold up to 850°F, 
with a strength loss of only 12% at 900°F. 






In its application to steam and diesel loco- 
motive parts which are subject to friction— 
many of which are cast and machined by Hunt- 
Spiller—Gun Iron’s dense, evenly-graphited 
structure and uniform strength and hardness 
offer superior resistance to heat, wear and dis- 
tortion. These same characteristics also assure 
more consistent machineability in the shop 
and more reliable ‘and economical perform- 
ance of the parts in use. 



















This interesting and 
highly informative metallurgical 
bulletin answers many ques- 
tions as to what metal or alloy 
is best for specific purposes. 
Your copy will be sent, with- 
out obligation, upon re- 
quest on your company 
letterhead. 


















SOUTH BOSTON 27, MASS. 











Export Agents: International Rwy. Supply Coy 
30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 












such a discount will result in much 
greater use of commercial air trans- 
portation by the military agencies, which 
formerly under agreement, were re- 
stricted almost exclusively to the use 
of rail transportation.” The A.T.A. an- 
nouncement also said: 

“It is understood that the agreement 
with the rail carriers, which is to remain 
in effect during fiscal year 1950, still 
retains some preferential features for 
rail transportation, but the airlines have 
been given full assurance that rules, 
regulations and instructions to be issued 
by the military governing the purchase 


of passenger transportation will serve to 
place the selection of air transportation 
on a fair competitive basis, which. has 
not been the case heretofore. 

“Officials estimate that the granting 
of the 10 per cent discount to military 
personnel using travel: requisitions, will 
raise the percentage of all military travel 
now carried by air from between 2 and 
4 per cent to between 10 and 12 per cent 
of the total. It was revealed that the 
Office of the Secretary of National De- 
fense has directed the Munitions Board 
to make a comprehensive study of all 
traffic problems of all military agencies, 

















STEEL | 
ROLLING — 
DOORS = 


They open upward... 
coil out of the way... —-~ 
save floor and wall 
space .. . feature all- 
metal ruggedness that § 
gives extra years of 5 
low-cost operation ! 





Opened, closed, or in action—K‘nnear Roll- 
ing Doors offer many advantages that are quickly 
recognized in any type of railroad building. 

They open straight upward, coiling compactly 
above the doorway. They clear the entire open- 
ing, and remain out of reach of damage by 


wind or vehicles. 


ation. Surrounding space is fully usable at all 


times. 


When closed, Kinnear’s rugged, all-steel 
interlocking-slat curtain gives extra protection 
against fire, theft, storms and other hazards. 

Operation of Kinnear Rolling Doors may be 
manual, mechanical (by chain or crank) or 
electrical. Motorized doors offer maximum con- 
venience; push-button controls may be used at 
any number of desirable points. Write for full 


information. 


The KINNEAR Manufacturing Company 


2020-40 Fields Ave., Columbus 16, Ohio 
1742 Yosemite Ave., San Francisco 24, Cal. 
Offices and Agents in All Principal Cities. 
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Saving Ways in Doorways 
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with a view to better understanding of 
the types of travel purchase arrangements 
which should be consummated beginning 
with the fiscal year 1951. 

“To facilitate the handling of the new 
tariff and the routing operations for mili- 
tary traffic traveling by air, the Air 
Traffic Conference has established a 
Military Bureau at its headquarters, of 
which Frank Macklin will be director, 
The Military Bureau will handle the rout- 
ing of group movements of passengers 
with accompanying cargo and _ sizeable 
cargo shipments presented to them by 
the military agencies.” 


May Revenues 7.8 Per Cent 
Below Those of May, 1948 


From preliminary reports of 83 Class 
I roads representing 81.7 per cent of 
total operating revenues, the Association 
of American Railroads has estimated 
that the May gross amounted to $599.- 
871,886, a decrease of 7.8 per cent be- 
low the $650,305,353 reported for the 
same 1948 month. Estimated May 
freight revenues were $498,027,046, as 
compared with May, 1948’s $543,284,615, 
a decrease of 8.3 per cent. Estimated 
passenger revenues totaled $55,298,715, 
as compared with $59,419,591, a de- 
crease of 6.9 per cent. The estimate 
for all other revenues was $46,546,125, a 
decrease of 2.2 per cent below May, 
1948’s $47,601,147. 


Shippers Should Get Into 
Politics, Says Board Chairman 


Although “we can’t take the advisory 
boards into politics,” the members, as 
individuals, “are going to have to get 
in them,” W. H. Marriott, general chair- 
man of the Central Western Shippers Ad- 
visory Board and secretary-traffic mana- 
ger of the Sioux City, Iowa, Grain Ex- 
change, told his members at the 27th 
annual and 59th regular meeting of ihe 
board in Ogden, Utah, on June 7. As- 
serting that “a gang in Washington is 
moving in on our democracy”; that poli- 
ticians “tell us the juicy part” of socialist 
programs and “bury the seamier side”; 
and that such schemes as the Missouri 
River Authority in the board’s territory 
would place overwhelming economic con- 
trol in the hands of a few appointed— 
not elected—men; the speaker claimed 
it was the shippers’ job to fight against 
such tendencies—including nationaliza- 
tion of the railroads. Price support for 
farm products and legislation by pressure 
groups also came in for his denunciation. 

Although it is becoming increasingly 
dificult to keep up interest in the car 
efficiency program, the board’s executive 
committee agreed to continue the board’s 
vigilance campaign, in view of continued 
tightness in some types of equipment 
and the likelihood of a bumper crop plus 
jammed storage facilities. At the behest 
of Frank R. Russell, traffic manager, 
Denver Dry Goods Company, Denver, 
Colo., there was established a sub-com- 
mittee of the railroad contact committee, 
working closely with the l.c.] transporta- 
tion committee, which will undertake, 
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among other things, to study delays to 
merchandise and take action (with con- 
necting roads outside board territory, if 
necessary) to remedy them. This com- 
mittee will encourage expansion of 
through package cars; look into fur- 
ther coordinated truck service in local 
and branch line operations and _ for 
cross-town transfer; advise on further 
mechanization of freight stations; and 
give consideration to the possibilities 
of open routings for improved service 
In open session, Mr. Russell expressed 
the opinion that the forwarders take 
the cream of l.c.l. traffic, while the 
truckers put on prohibitive rates and high 
minima to discourage undesirable traffic. 
At the same time he raised the question 
whether rail service—“for what is left to 
the railroads of l.c.l.”—is adequate and 
efficient. Improvement, however, has been 
made, he said, pointing out that transit 
time in the board’s territory had de- 
creased. 

C. R. Megee, vice-chairman, Car Serv- 
ice Division, Association of American 
Railroads, said that, since January 1, the 
roads have reported an average car sur- 
plus of about 50,000 units. The grain 
movement promises, however, to bring 
problems, not only because it will be big, 
but because there is a large carry-over 
from last year which will have to move 
concurrently with the 1949 crop. Public 
elevators are reported to be 60 per cent 
occupied, compared with 26 per cent a 
year ago. 

In his luncheon address, “What’s 
Ahead?,” H. J. Gramlich, general agri- 
cultural agent, Chicago & North Western, 
Chicago, described the startling new de- 
velopments in scientific agriculture as 
evidence that change is the one thing 
of which we are sure. 

Among the resolutions passed by the 
board was one expressing approval of a 
uniform bill of lading, on condition that 
its use be permissive, rather than manda- 
tory; opposing the St. Lawrence Seaway; 
and recording interest in and support of 
Senator J. H. O’Mahoney’s bill making 
legal the absorption of freight charges 
by the seller, when no collusion exists. 


Railroads Receive New 
Passenger Equipment 


The New York Central has an- 
nounced that a new observation lounge 
car has been added to each of the twin 
“Ohio State Limiteds,” completing de- 
liveries of postwar passenger equipment 
for the overnight Cincinnati, Ohio-New 
York trains. The trains now consist of 
completely new all-stainless steel cars 
built by the Budd Company. The ob- 
servation cars have lounge and observa- 
tion sections seating 25 persons each. 
Each car contains five double bedrooms, 
four of which can be converted into two 
large drawing rooms with seating space 
for seven persons and berths for four. 

Twenty modernized air-conditioned 
coaches and a number of other air-con- 
ditioned cars, rebuilt at the Pennsyl- 
vania’s Altoona, Pa., shops, have been 
assigned to Pennsylvania-Reading Sea- 
shore Lines trains on regular runs be- 
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Adapt BUTLER Buildings to 
RAILWAY-TRUCK TERMINALS 


BUILT INTO Your BUTLER 
Steel-Aluminum Building 


Rigid Frame, Truss- 
Clear Design 


Bolted Construction 


FIRS 
EIN One-Piece Roof Ridge 
— Sheets 


Low Cost Per Square Foot 


First Quality Sheeting, 
Aluminum and Steel, 


Special Butler Corrugations 


Permanent, Weather- 
Tight Construction 


MANY TERMINAL & YARD USES 


Freighthouses ® Engine Houses ® 
Machine Shops ® Warehouses ® Ma- 
chine and Parts’ Shelters ® Repair 
Houses ® Track Car and Tool Houses 
® Scale Houses ® Control Stations ® 
Other Specialized Railroad Uses 


You Get All These Features Already j 








Railway-truck terminals must be 
especially resistant to constant 
vibration and sulphur-bearing 
smoke. 


That’s why so many leading rail- 
roads choose Butler Steel- 
Aluminum Buildings to meet 
their needs. Sturdy metal sheets 
bolt securely to structural frame 
to give weather tight protection, 
maximum strength and longer 
service. 


Sizes up to 50 foot width in rigid 
frame design. 60-foot-wide bow- 
string truss construction also 
available. See your nearest But- 
ler dealer or distributor, or mail 
coupon today for detailed infor- 


BUTLER 
STEEL-ALUMINUM 
BUILDINGS 


The First Rigid Frame, Truss-Clear 
Design To Be Mass-Produced. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Factories: Kansas City, Mo. Galesburg, Ill. 


Richmond, Calif. Minneapolis, Minn. 


pee ee mes oe 2 ae A a 


Please send infor- 

mation on Butler 

Buildings, viz: 

[] 50 Ft. Width 

C] 40 Ft. Width 

[] 32 Ft Width 

F] 20 Ft. Width — 
60 Ft. Width* 





For Prompt Reply, Address: 7334-KC E. 13th St., Kansas City 3, Mo. 
' 934 6th Ave., S. E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
Dept. X, P. O. Box 1072, Richmond, Calif. 


FIRM NAME--___- 


*(Bowstring Truss Design) Gi e=- 3. 
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the BIG ONES buy 


LINK 
teletype papers 


Link Communication Papers are preferred by the ‘big 
ones’ in commerce, industry and municipalities. 

Link Communication Papers are provided in types for 
every application. High quality! Dependable delivery! 
Economical in cost! 











Lightweight, Comfortable 
Plastic Protection 
for Face, Head 


and Eyes 


Style VI-64 


If you want the fellows doing light grinding, wood working, spot 
welding to wear eye protection, give them WILLson Protecto- 
Shields*. The large, one-piece visor—4”, 6’ or 8” long—provides 
both front and side protection. The adjustable, padded headband 
provides a snug comfortable fit. Workers wear them for long 
periods without fatigue. There’s plenty of room for prescription 
glasses—and the visor swings up off the face when not in use. 
Vi Headgear small For complete informa- 
browguard tion on these products 
and their application, as 


well as many more eye 
and respiratory protec- * 


tive devices, get in touch 
with your nearest 
WILLSON distributor or WAT S ON 
V3 Headgear large write us direct. } « 
browguard *T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


WILLSON PRODUCTS, INC., 241 WASHINGTON STREET - READING, PA. 
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tween Philadelphia, Pa., Atlantic City. 
N. J., Cape May and Wildwood. “With 
the completion of our modernization pro- 
gram in the next three years the Sea- 
shore Lines will have as large a ratio of 
modern air-conditioned equipment as any 
railroad in the east,” Harry Babcock, 
general manager, said, adding that the 
traveling public’s reaction to the im- 
proved equipment has been “exception- 
ally favorable.” 

Atlantic Coast Line trains between 
New York and Florida points will re- 
ceive the first of 42 new lightweight, 
stainless steel all-room sleeping cars 
about July 1, J. B. Sharpton, passenger 
trafic manager, has announced. The 
sleeping cars, all rooms of which are 
air-conditioned, are part of an order 
for 74 lightweight, stainless steel cars, 
including 20 coaches, 10 dining cars and 
two baggage cars, placed with car 
builders in June, 1946. 


Eastern L.C.L. Case 
Reopened by I.C.C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has reopened for further hearing the 
case wherein its report of October 11, 
1948, rejected the eastern railroads’ plan 
for increasing their rates on l.c.l. and 
any-quantity traffic. The reopening order 
resulted from the commission’s “further 
consideration of the record” and _ its 
consideration of a petition filed recently 
by the interested roads. 

The proceeding is docketed as No. 
29770, and the further hearing will be 
held “at such times and places as the 
commission may hereafter direct.” The 
commission’s adverse report in the case 
was reviewed in the Railway Age of 
October 23, 1948, page 53 (see also issue 
of April 9, 1949, page 68). 


Bickers to Succeed Cole 
As Secretary of N.M.B. 


Robert F. Cole, secretary of the Na- 
tional Mediation Board, will relinquish 
that position at his own request on July 
1, and will be succeeded in it by 
Thomas E. Bickers, a member of the 
board’s staff of mediators. The N.M.B. 
announcement said that Mr. Cole’s re- 
quest that he be relieved as secretary 
was made “in contemplation of his 
present plans for early retirement from 
government service.” It also said that, 
after July 1, Mr. Cole “will temporarily 
resume mediation of board cases in the 
field.” 

In making the announcement, the 
board paid this tribute to the retiring 
secretary: “Over a period of more than 
10 years Mr. Cole compiled an enviable 
record as secretary of the board, and 
it is with sincere regret that the members 
of the board have approved his request 
to return to the field. His distinguished 
career has been marked by untiring 
effort above and beyond the require- 
ments + of the office. He leaves the 
secretaryship with the best wishes of 
not only the board and its staff but 
his many friends in the railroad and air- 
line industries.” 

Mr. Cole was born December 16, 1883, 
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at Kaufman, Tex., and was in railroad 
service from 1904 until 1917 as locomo- 
tive fireman and engineer on_ the 
Southern Pacific. In 1917 he became 
a member of the Nevada Industrial Com- 
mission, and continued in that position 
until 1920 when he was appointed as- 
sistant secretary of the former United 
States Railroad Labor Board. When 
that board was supplanted by the U. S. 
Board of Mediation in 1926, Mr. Cole be- 
came associated with the latter as 
chief of its division of administration. 
He later served as a member of its staff 
of field mediators, the position in which 
he continued when the present National 
Mediation Board took over in 1934. He 
was appointed secretary of N.M.B. in 
1938. 


U. P. Installs 33 New 
Diners and Lounge Cars 


Coincident with the beginning of sum- 
mer vacation travel, 17 new diners and 16 
new lounge cars have been placed in trans- 
continental service, the Union Pacific 
announced last week. 

New cafe-lounge cars for coach pas- 
sengers and diners for sleeping car pas- 
sengers have been assigned to the “City 
of Portland,” operating between Chicago 
and the Pacific Northwest. New diners 
have been placed on the “City of San 
Francisco,” between Chicago and San 
Francisco, Cal., and the “City of St. 
Louis,” operating out of St. Louis, Mo., 
with West. Coast connections has been 
completely equipped with new club cars 
and new diners. 

The “Los Angeles Limited,” 48-hr. non- 
extra fare train connecting Los Angeles, 
Cal., with Chicago, has been assigned 
new cafe-lounge cars for coach pas- 
sengers and new diners with full club- 
lounge cars for sleeping car patrons. In 
addition, two summer trains to national 
parks regions, the “National Parks Spe- 
cial” between Chicago and Denver, Colo., 
and the “Yellowstone Special” between 
Salt Lake City, Utah, and West Yellow- 
stone, Mont., are now equipped with 
full. lounge cars. 


Transportation Problem of Top 
Importance to Agriculture 


Because more than $2 billion was 
spent last year in transportation of farm 
food products, the transportation problem 
is of top importance to American agri- 
culture, Dr. John H. Frederick, consultant 
for the Transportation Association of 
America and professor of transportation 
at the University of Maryland, told the 
annual meeting of the American Seed 
Trade Association at Washington, D. C., 
on June 23: The $2 billion transporta- 
tion cost includes shipments between 
cities by carriers of all kinds, and repre- 
sents about 12 per cent of the total 
marketing charges between producer and 
consumer, Dr. Frederick said. 

“We have too much regulation,” he 
added, “too much conflict of regulation, 
and a system better adapted to condi- 
tions 30 years ago. It is thought by 
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many that the function of government in 


transportation extends far beyond public’ 


need and that too little is left to manage- 
ment. 

“The transportation industry—all as- 
pects of it—stands in a critical situation. 
Unless trends are arrested, the day will 
surely come when not only the railroads 
but the trucks and buses, the water car- 
riers, the airlines and even the pipelines 
will no longer be able to maintain 
themselves as part of our free enterprise 
system.” 

Dr. Frederick explained that the 
T.A.A., as a result of a national trans- 
portation inquiry launched by the House 
committee on interstate commerce, is 
taking definite action toward establishing 


a modernized transportation policy, de- 
signed to make the most effective and 
economical use of all transportation. 


Allegheny Advisory Board 


The executive committee of the Al- 
legheny Regional Advisory Board planned 
to meet with the board’s railroad 
contact committee at Pittsburgh, Pa., on 
June 23, to discuss matters dealing with 
car supply, transportation service, loss 
and damage prevention, and other sub- 
jects of mutual interest. 

W. W. Larkin, traffic manager of the 
Continental Foundry & Machine Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va., was scheduled to pre- 
side, and W. E. Callahan, manager, open 








The PRISMO process of reflectoriza- 
tion, used throughout the world on 
nighways and airports, is now mak- 
ing markings on rolling stock visible 
‘round the clock—24 hours a day! 


PRISMO is speedily and economical- 
ly applied through the vertical appli- 
cation method. Millions of tiny crys- 
tal-clear PRISMO SPHERES, embedd- 
ed in the special PRISMO PLASTIC 


PRISMO 
REFLECTIVE 


RAILWAY 
MARKING 


THE GREATEST MARKING ADVANCE IN 
100 YEARS OF RAILROAD HISTORY 


BINDER, reflects light at the widest 
angle of sight . . . for the longest 
time! 


Now—hump readings are speeded 
up at freight transfer points. 


Efficiency in switching and shifting is 
greatly increased. 


The average life of PRISMO under 
normal use is five to seven years. 


WRITE FOR FULLY INFORMATIVE RAILWAY BULLETIN TODAY! 


Pk CMC SAFETY CORPORATION : HUNTINGDON, Pa. 
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THEN LOOK INTO 


' 


Welding! 


neisom 


Fastening costs are being reduced up to 
50% or more with the Nelson Stud Welder. 
It provides a fast, dependable means of 
end welding fastener studs, up‘to 34” 
diameter, to steel...eliminates such 
time - consuming methods as drilling, 
punching and hand welding. 

There are cost-saving uses for Nelson 
fasteners wherever steel, wood, hard- 


boards, or insulations are fastened to steel | 


...0n locomotives, box, refrigerator, 
caboose and special purpose cars. 
Call in a Nelson Field 
Engineer (offices in 
principal cities) for a 
demonstration of this 
modern method of 
fastening. Write, today 
for latest catalog des- 
cribing the method and 
applications. 


NELSON STUD WELDING 


Division of Morton Gregory Corporation 
2772 Toledo Ave. Lorain, Ohio 
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top section, Car Service Division Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, Washing- 
ton, D. C., was on the program for an 
address on national transportation condi- 
tions. A forecast of carloadings to be 
originated in board territory during the 
third quarter of 1949 was to be released 
at the meeting, and a number of other 
committee reports were scheduled for 
presentation. 


Canadian Employees Ask Wage 
Increase, 40-Hour Work Week 


Fifteen international brotherhoods, 
representing 100,000 non-operating em- 
ployees of Canadian railroads, have 
served formal notice of demands for a 
general wage increase of 7 cents per 
hour, to become effective July 17, and 
a reduction of the work-week from 48 
to 40 hours, without loss of pay, to be- 
come effective September 1. The two de- 
mands combined would be equivalent to 
a pay increase of about 28 per cent. 

Serving of the formal notice was an- 
nounced at Montreal, Que., by Frank H. 
Hall, vice-president of the Brotherhood 
of Railway Clerks, and chairman of the 
brotherhoods’ joint negotiating commit- 
tee. The action preceded by one month 
expiration of the 1948 agreement, under 
which some 150,000 Canadian railroad 
employees received wage increases of 17 
cents per hour as of last July 16. Under 
that agreement, the average present rail- 


road wage is $1.09 per hour; the 48. 
hr. work week prevails in nearly all 
branches of railway service except loco- 
motive shops, where a 44-hr. week is in 
force. 

The Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees is also reported to be pre- 
paring formal notice of its intention to 
ask a 40-hr. week and a substantial wage 
increase for its 25,000 members. 


Cite Burlington for Safety 


The National Safety Council has con- 
ferred upon the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, in connection with its centennial 
anniversary celebration, a special award 
of honor for exceptional service to safety. 
The citation to the railroad states: 

“The prevention of accidents to its pas- 
sengers and employees has been the 
steadfast goal of Burlington Lines since 
its founding 100 years ago. The success 
of its resolute efforts over the century 
is proved by its outstanding record and 
the consistent improvement in that rec- 
ord, year after year. 

“Tn every year since 1930, the employee 
casualty rate of Burlington Lines has 
been substantially below the average 
rate of all Class I railroads. And in 
1948 its rate not only was 20 per cent 
better than in 1947, but was 35 per cent 
better than the average—a conspicuous 
achievement in a safety-conscious indus- 
try.” 





Continental will make it! 


Look to Continental for all types of locomotive and carbuilders’ 
steel castings—any analysis, annealed, heat treated and rough 
or finish machined. Check first with Continental for faster delivery 


—surer quality! 


FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


CHICAGO - 


PITTSBURGH 


Plants at 


Eost Chicago, Ind.; Wheeling, W.Va. Pittsburgh, Pa 
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HOUSING... 


cast malleableiron 
LID... with hinge pin 
bearing surfaces 


reinforced press- of large area. 


ing, flanged on all 
four sides. 


EASY TO INSTALL 


Partially close li| 
until spring ter} 
sion is greates 
Then remove hai 
pin and close li 
all the way—lid i 
installed! Simple 
Easy. Quick. 


Place in horizontal 
position over 
hinge lug. 


Insert pin. 


CENTER 
PRESSURE 


Provides constant, equal 
pressure—onallfoursides 

of the lid. Ball and socket 

joint between lid and 

housing makes lid self- 
adjusting. Full articulation re- 
gardless of hinge lug wear and tigh 
joint are ensured. 





REDUCED WEAR 


HINGE LUG WEAR reduced by 
equipping the torsion spring with a 
roller of adequate diameter and width 
which bears against the hinge lug. 


HOUSING WEAR decreased by 
hinge pin bearing surfaces of large 
area. 

LID WEAR minimized by light weight 


APPROVAL CERTIFICATES er njermmeate ny nace 
NOS. 1, 5, 11 a 


THE SYMINGTON-GOULD CORPORATION — 


Works: DEPEW, NEW YORK 
New York - Chicago «+ St. Louis + Boston + San Francisco + In Canada: ADANAC SUPPLIES, LTD., Montreal, Que. 






























All-Relay at Winchester, Ky. 


» eliminates stops for 42 freight trains 
» saves about 10 minutes for each train 
gives full interlocking protection to crossing 


The crossing is in about the middle of a long reverse 
curve on the L & N. The grade is ascending north- 
ward, in the direction of heavy tonnage. Before the 
installation of G-R-S interlocking all trains were 
required to stop short of the crossing and check for 
other trains before proceeding. 


Are grade crossings, junctions and yard entrances 
stopping your freights? You, too, can improve oper- 
ating efficiency with G-R-S All-Relay Interlocking. 


Call your G-R-S district office for studies and estimates. 





WINCHESTER 
PASSENGER 
STATION 


TO 
LEXINGTON 


TO 
CORBIN 
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